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Gennesar 
By Clinton Scollard 


RIGHT ’neath the Syrian sun, dim ’neath the 
Syrian star, 
Thus lyeth Galilee’s sea, sapphirine lake Gennesar. 


Girdled by mountains that range purple and proud to 
their crests, 

Bearing the burden of dreams,—glamour of eld,—on 
their breasts. 2 


Just one white glint of a sail dotting the brooding 
expanse ; 

Beaches that sparkle and gleam, ripples that darkle 
and dance. 


Grandeur and beauty and peace welded year-long into 
one 
Under the Syrian star, under the Syrian sun. 


And over all and through all memories sweet of His 
name 

Kindling the past with their light, touching the future 
with flame ! 


Curnton, N. Y. 


Standing Alone 

Other people's shoulders cannot carry our re- 
sponsibilities. How the Devil does try to make us 
believe they can! ‘If I don't do it somebody else 
will,"’ is the old, old excuse for wrong-doing for per- 


sonal gain. Because so many are doing this thing, 
let them stand the blame while I reap a little of the 





benefit that some one else will get it if 1 don’t. Thus 
we reason and try to clear our consciences. But why 
not use the same reasoning on the other side? ‘If 


I don't do this right thing, somebody else will,’’ — 
therefore let me lose no time in doing it and reaping 
the reward that ought to be mine, not my neighbor's. 
Men who pride themselves on their logic are wofully 
one-sided in its application. No one else can 
shoulder our blame, and we can appropriate no 
other's righteousness. By our own record is our own 


character determined. Let us be more fair to our- 


selves ! 
Xx 
Better than Excelling Others 


Competition is the life of more than trade. But 
direct personal competition with others in any line of 
effort is likely to breed jealousies and discord. How, 
then, can we gain the stimulating benefit of competi- 
tion without its ill effects? It has been suggested that 
beating our own record is better than trying to beat 
some other fellow’s. If we did not do well yesterday, 
that certainly is a strong reason why we should do 
better to-day. If yesterday's record was good, then 
these is all the more need of extra effort to-day. Here 
is daily opportunity for breaking records, and without 
any risk of breaking hearts. 


KK 
Futility of Pin Pricks 


Little of value is ever accomplished by irritation. 
It may sometimes be necessary and right to hurt ; but 
it is seldom necessary or right to irritate. A distin- 
guished Englishman once deplored the relationship 
existing at that time between his own and another 
nation as a policy of pin pricks. The two were con- 
tinually treating each other to petty, spiteful hin- 
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drances, slights, and injuries. This lacked the ad- 
vantage of war in that it settled nothing ; while it had 
the disadvantage of war in that it kept them apart and 
enemies. The same is true of personal relationships. 
A policy of petty injuries is of no value. Severe 
chastisement of others for wrongs may sometimes be a 
duty ; but irritating others is never anything but our 
weakness. It must have been this truth which the 
Apostle Paul had in mind when he included among the 
things against which we were to watch, ‘‘ Backbitings, 
whisperings, swellings, and tumults.”’ These things 
are not stern and strong enough to do any good ; and 
they are just mean and sore enough to do much evil. 


XK 
To-day’s Leadings 


There is no dead level ; every living thing in the 
universe is moving either up or down. Says one of the 
lesson writers, in commenting on Manasseh’s sin- 
stained record, ‘‘ There is never a step of sin so base 
but it leads to a baser.’’ That would be a discour- 
aging truth for us sinning mortals unless the converse 
also were true. For there is never a victory over sin 
but it leads to a greater victory. So we have our 


choice. The higher choice calls for will, the lower 
needs mere willingness. Which way shall we move 
to-day ? 
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The Sunday-School’s Forward Movement 


ONTACT with character, 
with a curriculum ; therein lies the hope of the 
Sunday-school, It was for that saving truth 

that the Eleventh International Sunday-school Con- 
vention at Toronto unhesitatingly stood. Because 
that was its dominant note, there is reason to count 
the Toronto Convention great in its accomplishment 
and its outlook. This estimate is likely to be abun- 
dantly confirmed as the years pass on. The theme 
challenged attention and compelled recognition long 
before the convention itself had come to a close. 
And when, at the last session, after a four-days’ pro- 
gram of address, conference, and business that gave 
continued emphasis to this fundamental principle, the 
committee on resolutions presented its brief report, 
the convention put its unanimous seal of approval 
upon the following formal declaration : 


rather than contact 


In view of our conviction that the teacher is the heart of 
the Sunday-school situation, and that the training and 
equipment of the teacher is of more momentous importance 
to the progress and success of the cause for which this con- 
vention stands than any other matter with which we have 
to deal, not excepting such matters as organization, archi- 
tecture, grading, or even the lesson system itself, we heart- 
ily commend the growing attention which is being given to 
the systematic training of the teacher, and the action of 
the Executive Committee in creating and appointing an 
International Committee on Education and an Interna- 
tional teacher-training secretary, and we cordially endorse 
every proper step that is being taken by our Committee on 
Education and our Teacher-Training Secretary to arouse 


wide-spread interest in the need of better teaching, and to“ 


disseminate information as to how better teaching can be 
attained. 


By that formal utterance the International Sunday- 
school Convention stands firmly upon a platform that 
is enduring, because it represents a principle that is 
bigger than any detail or method or system, important 
though all these are, with which the convention has 
to deal. 

Three years ago the convention could not have 
made this declaration, for it had no committee nor 
individual worker devoted specifically to this side of 
the work. It did indeed, at Denver, urge all Sun- 
day-schools to establish teacher-training classes, but 
it offered them little or no assistance to that end. 





But with the creation of the Committee on Education 
and the office of Teacher-Training Secretary, the 
convention awoke to its opportunity and obligation, 
and with its Toronto utterance it has given this side 
of its work an introduction and a prestige that are 
significant and deserved. Denominations that have 
for years past been active in stimulating and directing 
their teacher-training interests will welcome the added 
help that now comes to them, through the International 
Convention, in forwarding this work. Denominations 
that have done little or nothing in this line will be 
stimulated to enter upon the work. In this, as in 
everything else, the convention is the denomination’ s 
greatest ally. 

While the International Convention has thus wisely 
expressed its conviction that there is something more 
important than lessons with which it has to deal, the 
lesson question came in for its full share of attention, 
as did half a dozen other matters of large importance. 
The convention’s debate and action were fully re- 
ported in last week's issue of The Sunday School 
Times. After voting against an optional advanced 
course of lessons by a plurality of only sixteen votes 
in a total vote of over twelve hundred, the convention 
reversed its decision, at the motion of the framer 
of the resolution against an advanced course, and 
unanimously authorized the Lesson Committee to 
prepare such an optional course. 

This interesting procedure, studied in connection 
with the debate that influenced it, would seem to 
show two facts: First, that, by a very small plurality, 
the International Convention does not believe there is 
a logical need of an advanced course of lessons dis- 
tinct from the uniform series ; second, that, in view 
of the belief of a minority of Sunday-school workers 
that such a course is desirable, it is willing to give 
the matter a fair test by authorizing the issuing of 
such a course. That this action of the convention is 
eminently wise and fair would seem to be beyond 
question. The uniform lesson system remains undis- 
turbed. The minority of workers who have wanted 
an advanced course, and who have expressed their 
hope that they might have it while still remaining in 
active touch with the International Convention, are 
provided for. The far-reaching and widely-inclusive 
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influence of the International Convention has been 
conserved, by what is admitted to be an experiment. 
If the advanced course is generally used, the wisdom 
of its issuing will be shown. If it is little used, no 
harm will have been done. And in the meantime it 
will be possible to study still more intelligently the 
feasibility of a system that shall offer a series of 
graded Bible lessons based on a uniform passage of 
Scripture material. 

If there were present at Toronto any who have been 
supposing that the International Sunday-school Con- 
vention is satisfied to rest upon its past achievements, 
they must have been surprisingly enlightened. Chair- 
man Hartshorn’s message was a summons to move 
forward. The spirit of a historical incident which he 
quoted was its characteristic: ‘*‘We have just won 
a victory,’ said the officer as he saluted Napoleon. 
Looking up, Napoleon replied, ‘There is time to win 
another victory before the sun shall go down,’ and 
send him to the front.”’ 

‘‘Your committee is persuaded,’’ said Mr. Harts- 
horn, ‘‘ that it has only begun to discover the self- 
imposed task of this Association. The cry for help 
was never so urgent and intelligent as now."’ 

The spirit in which the convention responded to 
the summons is proof of its determination that the 
coming triennium shall record an advance in keeping 
with the opportunity. Purse-strings are a good ther- 
mometer, and, with no ‘‘crowding’’ at any of To- 
ronto's sessions, the money-pledge of three years ago 
was almost doubled, —$75,000 for the triennium as 
against $40, 000. 

The word ‘‘association,’’ popularly used of the 
International Sunday-school organization, is now likely 
to be entitled to formal recognition and use, through 
the contemplated incorporation of the body, which 
the convention formally authorized. 

The well-defined line of distinction between the 
proper fields of the World’s and the International 
Sunday-school organizations was observed at Toronto 
although the interests and the sympathies of both 
bodies are so close together. International Sunday- 
school work is limited to the North American conti- 
nent, including Canada, the United States, and 
Mexico within its range of working operations, and 
also including on its Lesson Committee a British Sec- 
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tion as co-workers of the American Section. It was 
well that, when the World's Executive Committee re- 
ported to the convention its plans for Sunday-school 
work in Japan, it was made a matter of formal record 
that such work should be specifically committed to 
and conducted by the World’s Committee. 

Momentum, rather than display, characterized this 
latest International Sunday-school Convention. One 
realized afresh the tremendous weight that is back of 
the body of workers who deliberate and take action 
in this assemblage. There is no other organized 
Christian body that is comparable to it. The num- 
ber of actual delegates, taken by itself, was larger 
than has ever before been in attendance upon any 
International Sunday-school Convention. At Atlanta 
six years ago there were 844 delegates ; at Denver, in 
1902, 1168. At Toronto there were between 1800 
and 2000 ; the final enrolment report is not yet com- 
pleted. And these 2,000 workers represent a constitu- 
ency of over fourteen million children and adults who 
are regularly and systematically studying the Bible. 

The General Secretary was asked how he accounted 
for the forward impulse so noticeable at Toronto. 
‘The people are waking up to the Sunday-school, 
for one thing,’’ he said. ‘The work of the five field 
secretaries is largely responsible for this. [There was 
only one at the time of the Denver Convention.] And 
Mr. Hartshorn’s work is beginning to tell.’’ 

There is the threefold explanation of any popular 
forward movement : the sympathy of the public ; the 
activity of a picked few ; and a man behind it all. 
These three factors are present in the new century's 
Sunday-school achievements. The holding of the 
epochal World's Convention last year at Jerusalem 
undoubtedly focused public attention upon the Sun- 
day-school with a degree of interest never before 
equaled. Such newer organizations, also, as the 
Religious Education Association, are enfitled to their 
full share of credit in stimulating and arousing the 
older organization to renewed endeavor. The out- 
look is brighter than ever before; the present is 
richer and better than the past. The younger gen- 
eration will one day be ‘‘the Old Guard,"’ as now are 
the men who fought the battles back in the early sev- 
enties. May the future historian record that to-day’s 
Sunday-school generation was true to its call ! 

















NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 

















The “ Necessity” of Christ’s Death 

It would seem that readers of The Sunday School 
Times do not intend to withhold from the Editor 
opportunities to speak in warning against the futii- 
ity of attempting to define the infinite. Seyeral 
times in recent weeks the subject has come up, in 
one form or another, in this department, and now a 
fresh phase of it appears in an inquiry from an Iowa 
business man, who does not follow with entire agree- 
ment some statements made by a minister whom he 
quotes. The letter is as follows : 


In your July t issue, in an editorial note on ‘‘ The Ingrati- 
tude of Sin,’’ you say: ‘‘ God's love broke all bounds of reason 
and logic when it offered the life of his Son as release for our 
sins.'" And in the long editorial in that issue, ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Salvation," you say: ‘* But Jesus, knowing the needs, weak- 
ness, foolishness, failure, ignorance of men, conceives himself 
commissioned to help them, and feels himself able to be the 
needed blessing of the world . . . he even believed that his 
death should be the means of the blessing."’ 

There is a pastor and teacher here who Says that it was not 
necessary for Christ to give his physical life—I mean expire— 
to save the world; he says that if it had been necessary, Christ 
would have told us so himself. He said that Christ died a 
martyr to his ideal. Will you please tell us in ‘*Open 
Letters’’ what we are to understand by ‘‘ Christ's death,"’ as 
spoken of in connection with our salvation, and as you used it 
above ? 


The man who says that anything was or was not 
‘«necessary’’ for Christ or for God to do, has a con- 
fidence in his own judgment which the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times entirely lacks. When we in 
this life use the word ‘‘necessary’’ we are thinking 
of certain laws or obligations that exist, or seem to 
exist, within the range of our human, limited, body- 
bound sphere of knowledge. In one sense, we ought 
to have enough confidence in our Lord's judgment to 
believe that he never did an unnecessary or un-needed 
thing. In another sense we may know as clearly as 
we can know anything that the Lord who created 
mankind and the earth and nature acts under no law 
of necessity as we use that word. We are permitted 
to know something of what, in their infinite love, the 
Father and the Son have done for us. Let us accept 





that undeserved knowledge gratefully, and cease 
from guessing that anything done by our Creator and 
Saviour is or is not ‘‘ necessary."’ 


Kx 
**Good Old Times” in the Sunday-school 


‘« The good old times’’ would have a hard time 
of it if they tried to compete in any line with the 
better, richer, more abundantly-blessed present. God's 
world does not move backward, It is interesting to 
have confirmation of this truth, as regards Sunday- 
school progress, in the following interesting letter 
from a Pennsylvania reader, who quotes from his 
father’s experiences in the early part of last century : 


Is the Sunday-school improving? Is the Sunday-school of 
to-day better than in our grandfathers’ days? ‘These are the 
questions that appear to trouble some people who are impatient 
with the present condition and methods of the Sunday-school. 
I believe that the Sunday-school of to-day is an improvement 
on that of seventy years ago. And I believe that your readers 
will agree with me after reading the following statements from 
my father-in-law, who has since gone to glory : 

‘*In 1837, we heard that there was a Sunday-school in 
Longstown (now New Berlin) in Union County. Not willing 
that our town (Beavertown, Snyder County) should fall be- 
hind, Moses Specht (a tavern-keeper in Beavertown) and my- 
self appointed ourselves to maintain the honor of our town by 
organizing a Sunday-school in Beavertown. There was no 
church in Beavertown, and we held the school in an old 
log schoolhouse. We had first a class learning the alpha- 
bet ; then another, called the spelling class, for such as had 
mastered the alphabet ; then came the second and third spell- 
ing classes, graded according to their acquirements. Last 
came the Testament class, composed of all who could read. 
The above arrangement was the same as in the week-day 
school, and the same books were used. The exercises con- 
sisted of singing one or two hymns, then the teaching of the 
classes ; then we sang a hymn or two more, and went home. 
The Testament class simply read a chapter without explana- 
tion, the same as in the week-day school. The school closed 
in the fall. The next summer Solomon Engle was elected 
superintendent. The third summer 2 new man was elected, 
who added to the exercises the Catechism and prayer. About 
ten years later George Long and Samuel Kessler started a 
Sunday-school in Adamsburg. Soon afterward other schools 
were started in the schoolhouses in the neighborhood. The 
Sunday-school was simply a school, and therefore it was for 
children only."’ 
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To the above I wish to add that it is not more than about 
thirty years since I saw the alphabet taught in the Sunday- 
school. There was always a great deal of opposition to the 
Sunday-school among the older church-members. About 
twenty-five years ago, a young preacher was asked to address 
a Sunday-school, and he was at a loss to know what to say. 
He is reported to have said that he did not believe much in 
the Sunday-school, that the church was instituted by God, and 
the Sunday-school by man. He was a well-educated and 
regularly ordained preacher. 

Such a record as that is in encouraging contrast 
with the facts as they are to-day. The ‘forward 
movement’’ that the International Sunday-school 
Convention last month at Toronto made possible, 
when ministers and laymen of every denomination 
and from every section of North America united in 
whole-souled activity for the spread of the Kingdom 
through the Sunday-school, indicates a healthier con- 
dition of things than when the young preacher ‘did 
not believe much in the Sunday-school.’’ It is good 
to be alive in this latest and best age,—that is, if 
one is in the Sunday-school ! 
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Do Salaries and Insurance 
Imply Lack of Faith ? 


The old-time seeming puzzle of the relation of 
faith and works crops out in many a question to-day. 
It is not only whether man is to be saved in the next 
world by faith or by works, but whether man should 
live in this by faith or by works. Here is the way an 
Ontario reader states it : 


In your ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters’’ would you kindly throw 
the rays of your sanctified common sense on this problem ? 
A young man, studying for the ministry, is much concerned 
about money matters. He wonders if he would exemplify to 
the world what it is to live a life of faith upon the Son of 
God, by not receiving any stated salary. Young men who are 
‘‘down"’ tell him ministers preach for the loaves and fishes. 
Would his words have more power if he did not receive a 
salary, and would such a plan be expedient in our home 
church. ‘The lives of George Miiller and Hudson Taylor 
have touched him deeply, and he hopes to work for Christ in 
the foreign field, but during the years spent at college he 
would live the life of faith—though he has a very slender 
purse. Does having one's life insured tend to make one rely 
on the ‘‘goods laid up "’ rather than on him who said, ‘‘ Trust 
in the Lord and do good, so shalt thou dwell in the land and 
verily thou shalt be fed."’ 

A man will best exemplify to the world what it is 
to live a life of faith by living a life of faith, The 
young man in question seems to be more concerned 
with what certain people tell him is their opinion on 
matters concerning which they have no right to any 
opinion, than he is to know God's will for him, and 
in faith to follow that will. As for exemplifying any- 
thing to the world, it is poor business to be thinking 
much about that. The man who thinks most of being 
a model example to others is likely to get so absorbed 
in himself that his usefulness to God and his fellow- 
men will not amount to much. The young man cited 
is debating whether he had better decline to receive a 
stated salary. It does not appear that he is consider- 
ing going without any food, or clothing, or shelter. 
He is willing to receive adequate supplies for all his 
temporal needs, and to receive them from his fellow- 
men, but he seems to think that there would be special 
virtue in receiving them irregularly, so to speak, in- 
stead of regularly. That is, his needs musi not be 
supplied in any ‘‘stated’’ way. 

That is not the true test of faith, nor will a man be 
judged even by his fellow-men on any such false and 
trivial distinction. The man who is really serving 
God first and always can do so just as weil on a stated 
salary of ten thousand dollars a year as on an irregu- 
larly served cup of water and crust of bread. If he is 
not truly serving God in faith, he will not exemplify 
the life of faith any better, nor lead any more souls to 
Christ, by declining a salary than by accepting one. 
God intends men so to arrange their affairs in ac- 
cordance with his plans that they and their families 
shall be provided for in temporal as well as in spir- 
itual needs. To avail oneself of life insurance as a 
protection to one’s wife and family is no more to 
show lack of faith than is the buying of enough food 
on Saturday to last over Sunday. Sunday may never 
come, —but it is well to be prepared for it if it should. 

The heavenly Father never promised to feed those 
who leave everything to him. ‘‘ Trust in the Lord 
and do good." There is the condition that realizes 
the dividends of trust. Trust in God and use your 
stated salary, if you have one, to his glory and service. 
Trust in God and keep your powder dry,—by life in- 
surance, if he bids that. To your trust in God add 
the glad accepting and vigorous using of every re- 
source under the sun that he has placed at your dis- 
posal, and you shall be fed. We are likely to feec 


others, t00, when we live in that spirit of faith. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





Keeping Close to 
the Parents 


Great good comes of intelligent, persistent work with 
parents of the primary children, and it is not strange that 
a bond of unity exists between the superintendent in a 
school in Plainfield, New Jersey, and the fathers and 
mothers, when such a letter as the following is sent every 
month to the homes of the children : 





CRESCENT AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
TO THE PARENTS OF THE CHILDREN 
IN THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT : 

Dear Friends; Last Sunday we began our new school 
year, and I take this opportunity of sending my monthly letter. 
I ask for your hearty co-operation through this year, as 
through the past. Help us by having your child present a 
little while before 2.30; teach the lesson at home, and see that 
your child has a missionary offering each Sunday. Remem- 
ber us in your prayers, for in this way above all others you 
can help us. 

May I commend to you the truth of the following helpful 
words from Amie}'s Journal ? 

‘* Self-government with tenderness,—here you have the con- 
dition of all authority over children. The child must discover 
in us no passion, no weakness of which he can make use ; he 
must feel himself powerless to deceive or to trouble us ; then he 
will recognize in us his natural superiors, and he will attach a 
special value to our kindness, because he will respect it. The 
child who can arouse in us anger or impatience or excitement 
feels himself stronger than we, and a child only respects 
strength. ‘The mother should consider herself her child's sun, 
a changeless and ever radiant world, whither the small, rest- 
less creature, quick at tears and laughter, light, fickle, passion- 
ate, full of storms, may come for fresh stores of light, warmth, 
and electricity, of calm and of courage. The mother repre- 
sents goodness, providence, law; that is to say, the divinity, 
under that form of which it is accessible to childhood. If she 
is herself passionate, she will inculcate on her child a capricious 
and despotic God, or even several discordant gods. The re- 
ligion da child depends on what its mother and its father are, 
and not what they say. The inner and unconscious ideal 
which guides their life is precisely what touches the child ; their 
‘ords, their remonstrances, their punishments, their bursts of 

feeling even, are for him merely thunder and comedy; what they 
worship,—this it is which his instinct divines and reflects. 

‘**The child sees what we are behind what we wish to be. 
Hence his reputation as a physiognomist. He extends his 
power as far as he can with each of us; he is the most subtle 
of diplomatists. Unconsciously he passes under the influegce 
of each person about him, and reflects it while transforming it 
after his own nature. He is a magnifying mirror. This is 
why the first principle of education is, train yourself, and the 
first rule to follow if you wish to possess yourself of a child's 
will is, master your own."’ 

Uniting with you in prayer for the welfare of these our little 


ones and Sits, Cordially yours, 


WILLIAM D. 
bd 


Primary Progress at Toronto 


What the organized teachers and workers in the elementary 
grades accomplished in connection with the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention of 
last month. 


‘*Toronto, 1905,’’ will mark an era in the organized 
primary and junior work, because of the unification of 
plans of work in relation to what is now known as the 
International Sunday-school Institute, and especially for 
the coalition of the International Primary and Junior De- 
partment with the International organization. 

Formerly, the International Primary and Junior Depart- 
ment held its sessions for business and practical work 
during the time of the International Convention, but at 
Denver, in 1902, the plan of a three days’ institute pre- 
ceding the convention was inaugurated. This year at 
Toronto the uniting of the Field Workers and the Elemen- 
tary (Primary and Junior) Workers into one institute with 
divisions for each, and joint afternoon and evening sessions, 
was voted a great success. 

In the elementary division two aims were kept before us : 
the instructing of and conference with those who are re- 
sponsible for the guidance of others, such as the leaders of 
unions, county and state or provincial secretaries, and the 
instruction of the individual teachers. To this end, the 
work was arranged under such topics as were first in im- 
portance on the organized lines, and then again divided 
into sections for instruction for the beginners, primary and 
junior teachers. 

With sixty-three names on the program of the elemen- 
tary division, we considered ourselves fortunate in having 
all but two present. Never before was such hearty in 
terest taken in the conferences on the organized work, 
which included such problems as are constantly coming 
before us in relation to our union work, teacher-training, 
and lecture courses, to say nothing of the plans for the 


° 
MURRAY. 





Editor’s Note.—Readers who desire further information or 
help for their work in the line of anything mentioned in this 
article are invited to write directly to Mrs. J. Woodbridge 
Barnes, the International Primary and Junior Secretary, 
33 Kearney St., Newark, New Jersey. 





You can get the aid of George H. Archibald on the 
* Beginners’ Course in Bible Study’ for children under 
six years of age, by sending 50 cents to the Times for 
the volume containing either the first year’s study or 
the second. Please indicate which year is desired. 











pushing of these in country, town, and city. When from 
four to five hundred people are present in that sort of a 
conference at 9.30 in the morning, and clamor for an ex- 
tension of time for its discussion, real interest is apparent. 
It is evident that the work has now grown to the point 
where it will be necessary to devote two or three days 
wholly to these leaders. 

The special interest centers about the business meetings 
and the coalition of the International Primary and Junior 
Department with the International organization. 

For thirty years and more the work for the teachers of 
the elementary grades (beginners, primary, junior) was 
conducted entirely apart from the International organiza- 


tion. Then there was a partial co-operation as regards 
finances. At Denver plans for consolidation were con- 
sidered. And now the two have finally been brought to- 


gether, the plans formed at Denver being given opportunity 
to materialize. 

A resolution was suggested by the primary and junior 
workers themselves, was presented first to the primary 
committee of the International organization, and by them 
to the International Executive Committee. It received 
the latter’s hearty endorsement. It was then brought to 
the Executive Committee of the International Primary and 
Junior Department, and was unanimously adopted. The 
three persons chosen by the latter as the advisory members, 
representing their interests, were Mrs. Alonzo Pettit, New 
Jersey; Mrs. M. S. Lamoreaux, Illinois, and Mrs. J. A. 
Walker, Colorado. The name ‘ Elementary’’ was con- 
sidered desirable, as the workers confessed to great incon- 
venience in being obliged to say ‘‘ beginners, primary, and 
junior ’’ each time they needed to speak of these three 
grades collectively. The term ‘‘ Council ’’ was the choice 
of the International Executive Committee as representing 
the work to be done, thus saving confusion by having the 
term ‘* Executive Committee ’’ used for more than one 
body. The resolution is as follows : 


** Resolved, that, subject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, this body, composed of one representative from 
each state and province appointed by the state or province, 
which has been called the Executive Committee of the 
Primary and Junior Department, be hereafter known as 
the Elementary Council of the International Sunday-school 
Association, This Council shall meet triennially at the 
time of the Internationai Convention, and elect a commit- 
tee of three to serve as an advisory committee with the 
elementary committee appointed by the International 
Executive Committee in the supervision of the elementary 
grades. One member of this committee shall be elected 
as the chairman of the Elementary Council.’”’ 


While this means that this advisory committee of three, 
with the regular committee of the International Associa- 
tion, will have supervision of the work in the field and 
office as it relates to this special phase of work, and while 
the International Association will continue to have a sec- 
retary in charge of the department, yet we shall have the 
support and assistance of a committee having in charge 
the investigation of the special needs of the beginners, 
primary, and juniors, and permanent committees for the 
supplemental outlines and teacher-training course. 

A new impetus was given to the teacher-training work 
by the address given on ‘* Training and Developing Teach- 
ers,’’ by Miss Louise A. Emery of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Miss Emery is the Teacher-training Secretary for Minne- 
sota. Her address was considered by those who heard her 
as the finest presentation of the subject ever made to 
our body. 

Of the sixty-three possible state, territorial, and provin- 
cial primary organizations of North America we have had, 
during the past three years, an organization or superin- 
tendent or secretary for all but Arizona and Connecticut. 
The resignation of the Maine superintendent adds one 
more to these two, While this is an advance of seventeen 
over the Denver report, the work is still only in its infancy. 
We have no more than six states and provinces with paid 
workers, with a few that do special field work in the ele- 
mentary grades; the rest of the work is not only purely 
voluntary, but without money even for correspondence, 
much less for traveling expenses. It is not to be wondered 
at that the progress in many lines is slow. 

Of the primary unions which reported, the average mem- 
bership of each is thirty. Sixty per cent are studying a 
training course, forty-eight per cent have a library, and 
forty-three per cent hold an annual institute. The division 
of the unions into sections for the beginners, primary, and 








junior, is growing in favor in the 
larger unions. 

The provision of the present train- 
ing course for teachers of the ele- 
mentary grades calls for the following four sections as 
constituting the course : 


Section 1, Bible Study. Section 2, Child Study. Section 3, 
Pedagogy : (a) Laws of Teaching ; (6) Lesson Construction ; 
(c) Methods of ‘Teaching. Section 4, Methods of Grade 
Work: (a) Beginners ; (4) Primary ; (c) Junior. 

Upon each of these sections there is to be prepared a 
list of the questions or statements covering the matter 
which the teachers should know. These questions or 
statements are to be printed and to be public property, and 
will serve as a guide for the student’s research. ‘To aid 
the students in the acquirement of this knowledge, for each 
section a book, or books of reference, is to be suggested. 
Upon the completion of any one section, the student may 
apply for those questions upon that section which, if satis- 
factorily answered, will entitle him to a certificate. Upon 
the completion of the four sections, a diploma will be given 
in recognition of work done, 

An investigation of the use of the Beginners’ Course 
issued by the American Section of the International Lesson 
Committee shows that the course has gone into forty-three 
states and Canada, and that the distribution does not seem 
to be sectional,—California, Minnesota, and Massachusetts 
using about an equal number of helps. Altogether the 
course has been in use from California to Washington, in 
Canada, from Maine to Texas, and in Mexico. Some of 
the state associations report ‘‘ steadily increasing in num- 
ber,’’ ‘*a good many,’? ‘‘we have doubled this year.’’ 
New Jersey reports a gain of twenty per cent this last year. 
The actual percentage of the large number reporting is 
twenty-seven per cent as using the Beginners’ Course. The 
primary unions’ report shows that about fifty per cent teach 
it in one way or another. From every direction words of 
approval come, and primary teachers are beginning to find 
that, with the freedom which now comes to them because 
of the separation from the smaller children, they are just 
beginning to teach real primary pupils. 

While words of appreciation come constantly for the 
Beginners’ Course, there are also letters coming bringing 
up difficulties concerning the teaching of certain parts of 
the Course. This is very natural, and we must remember 
that we are now bringing into existence a new set of teach- 
ers who are having experiences with this age exclusively, 
and who will soon, through their experiences with the 
Course, be in a position to criticise it intelligently. The 
agitation in the past was largely from primary teachers who 
felt and knew the need, but who were never so competent 
to cope with the difficulties as will this new set of teachers 
be shortly.—A/rs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, Newark, New 
Jersey. 
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A Cradle Roll Party 


One of the most interesting events of our Sunday-school 
year is the Cradle Roll party. We have about one hundred 
babies on our Cradle Roll under the care of a young kin- 
dergartner who delights in babies, and whom the babies 
love. They are of all ages, from one week to four years, 
At four years, with appropriate exercises, they are gradu- 
ated into the beginners’ class of the primary department. 

This year the party was especially successful. Each 
baby received a note inviting him to bring his mother, and 
attend a Cradle Roll party from two until five on a Saturday 
afternoon. Many of course were unable to come, but 
thirty-three babies, accompanied by their mothers, were 
present. There were babies in blue, babies in pink, and 
babies in white, and the only fear of the reception commit- 
tee was that they would never be able to sort them out, 
and return them to the right mothers. 

The superintendent of the Cradle Roll department and 
teachers in the primary department formed a reception 
committee, taking charge of the babies as they arrived, and 
relieving the mothers as much as possible. They had bor- 
rowed soft knitted balls, blocks, and toys of all kinds; and, 
in a short time, babies, teachers, and superintendents, 
were on the floor together, playing ball, building houses, 
and rolling marbles. Sweet crackers were furnished the 
children, the mothers were served with lemonade and 
cake, while before they went home each child was given an 
orange folded in a bright paper napkin. A short program 
was rendered during the afternoon—music, recitations, 
and a talk to the mothers on the importance of their 
work, but it was rather ineffective, as the babies so monopo- 
lized the attention that other entertainers were in the back- 
ground. 

All voted the cradle party a success; the little guests 
behaved well, the mothers had a chance to greet old 
friends, and the teachers established a bond of sympathy 
that will be a help when the little ones come into the main 
school.—Anna 7, Law, North Avenue Methodist Sunday- 
school, Allegheny, Pa. 
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John Hay As His Pastor Knew Him 
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MAN of slightly over medium height, rather 
slender, very quick of movement, with a deli- 
cate, refined face of beautiful coloring, abundant 

hair and full beard, of late iron-gray and in portions 
fairly white, with eyes of great range in expressing 
emotions, both dignified and kind in manner, with a 
most decorous attention to every one that addressed 
him, a quiet smile equally facile in expressing assent 
or dissent, a hearty, unrestrained laugh, as irresistible 
as it was contagious,—somewhat such was Mr. Hay 
to the casual observer. And this assembling of ex- 
ternals denoted a most engaging personality that won 
friends readily and held them tenaciously, and that 
was always disclosing to them new depths of wisdom, 
wit, sincerity, profound thinking, and fine feeling. 

It was a memorable evening that Dr. Philip 

Schaff spent with Mr. Hay. Dr. Schaff's wide and 
rich acquaintance was as notable in his line as was 
Mr. Hay's in his. They had, of course, many friends 
in common, and many subjects of expert opinion. 
Nothing better disclosed the host's estimate of his 
guest than his producing a treasure not often shown, 
and always kept in a fire-proof safe,—the manuscript 
of Lincoln's second inaugural, and the three or four 
sheets of foolscap on which that supreme man had, 
with his own hands, pasted line by line the printed 
copy, having found the print too small and the lines 
too close together for his failing vision. It was Mr. 
Hay’'s duty on the 4th of March, 1865, to hold these 
few sheets, hand them one by one to the President, 
and receive them again when read. Five or six days 
before Mr. Lincoln's death, he presented them to 
‘Major John Hay.’’ They are superbly mounted 
and bound in a beautiful volume with Mr. Lincoln's 
historic reply to Mr. Greeley's letter criticising the 
President's slowness, especially in the matter of 
emancipation, and which Mr, Greeley subsequently 
gave to Mr. Hay. 

In the summer of 1895 Mr. Hay was asked at his 
home on Lake Sunapee to write a hymn for the open- 
ing of the Christian Endeavor Convention at Wash- 
ington the following year. He received the request 
with much interest, but said, ‘‘ My hymn-writing 
days are past; the inspiration, if ever I had any, is 
gone, and a hymn cannot be made to order.'' Nothing 
further was said then or subsequently. But in the fol- 
lowing sping the hymn shown here, now so well known 
and loved, ‘‘ Lond! from far-severed climes we come,”’ 
was sent, with a characteristic disclaimer of merit, and 
an earnest request not to feel obliged to use it. 

Mr. Hay never fully rallied from the death of his 
son Adelbert just three years ago. ‘‘l am an old 
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man," he said at the time, ‘‘and I shall never rally 
from this blow.'’ Again and again, when his family 

was absent, and he was alone in his house, he has 
been found poring over two huge volumes in which he 
had had bound all the telegrams and letters of appre- 
ciation and sympathy that came to him during those 
awful days. He would hastily put the book aside as 
though he had been doing a weak or unworthy thing, 
and, after some tender words, would turn from the 
grief that never left him, but that he would not thrust 
upon a friend. 

Mr. Hay’s conversation was most charming, always 
instructive, though never in the slightest degree pe- 
dantic ; replete with apt quotation, and full of de- 
lightful reminiscences, in which his own personality 

was kept well in the background. And he was as 
good a listener as he was a talker, with the fine abil- 
ity to hear an old or badly-told story with every ap- 
pearance of fresh appreciation. And he greatly 
enjoyed the joke whose point was aimed at himself. 
He gathered the best cartoons in which he figured, 
and gleefully showed them to his friends. While he 
was Secretary of State, one of his closest friends, 
before starting on a world-tour, said to him: ‘‘ Now, 
I'm not going to call on our representatives abroad ; 
you know such things bore me."’ 

‘*But it’s your duty to call; and, besides, you'll 
get a lot of fun out of it. When you're at , our 
representative will say to you: ‘Now, Mr. X y i 
never expected to be in the di-plomatic service, but 
McKinley—that's the President, you know—he sent 
for me, and sez he, ‘‘I must have a first-rate man at 
, and you must go.’’ And I sez to him, sez I, 
‘*I] can’t do it.’’ But my friends got around me, 
and they sez, ‘‘Jedge, you must go and serve your 
kentry,"" So here I be in the di-plomatic service, 
and I wish to gracious I was to hum.’ ’’ 

















On Mr. X *s return, he said to Secretary Hay, 
‘*Well, it all turned out precisely as you said it 
would at ** The friend to whom this was told 
said : ‘‘ Well, Mr. Secretary, that’s a good story ; but 


how did you know it would turn out that way?’’ 
‘Oh, I had to bite my tongue all the time I was in 
England to keep from saying that about myself.’’ 

Mr. Hay's family life was ideally beautiful and 
happy,—as he predicted at his bachelor dinner, his 
honeymoon lasted while-he lived. The delicate 
courtesy that was so notable toward his friends 
was finest at home. His children were his joy and 
crown, and their mutual trust and love were perfect. 
And he lived to see and enjoy his grandchildren ; 
to frolic with them on the floor ; to gaze upon them 
with affection that seemed to have in it a large ele- 
ment of reverence. The thought of what each child 
might become seemed ever present in his mind. 

He was a very systematic worker, always early at 
his office in the State Department ; the most accessi- 
ble of cabinet officers, the most patient of listeners, 
he yet managed to keep well abreast with his work, 
and he worked with little friction from worry. Last 
September he said, ‘‘1 have never lost an hour's 
sleep over any great question that has come to me 
for decision. But I lose much sleep over the per- 
sonalities that are involved. Here is the case of a 
consul dismissed upon overwhelming testimony as an 
habitual and scandalous drunkard. Here is an appli- 
cation for his reinstatement, setting forth equal testi- 
mony that he is a total abstainer. How can I do 
justice with the ocean between me and any possibility 
of knowing the facts ?"’ 

For Mr. Hay was eminently a just man. He was 
broad-minded enough to see all sides of every ques- 
tion ; to see and appreciate the good in all men. 

And Mr. Hay was as reverent toward God as he 
was just toward men. This showed itself not only in 
devoutness in the sanctuary, and whenever sacred 
things were mentioned, but in a singular purity of 
mind and speech. One cannot even imagine any 
taint of uncleanness attaching to him. He was genu- 
ine through and through. And the salient quality, 
to which one recurs again and again, was a beautiful 
modesty. To a friend who, last November, wrote 
him congratulations upon the phenomenal Repub- 
lican victory, and expressed the belief that popular 
respect for, and confidence in, him had materially 
contributed to the result, he wrote the characteristic 
letter shown here that throws a flood of light upon 
his inmost spirit. In the two or three speeches made 
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during that campaign he ascribed all the labors and 
achievements of the State Department to the Presi- 
dent, almost as Togo and Oyama ascribe their vic- 
tories to the Mikado. 

Those, and his other speeches, cost him an amount 
of labor of which there is no hint in their flowing, 
sucid style. Only last winter he was asked to ‘‘say 
a few words*’ on an important occasion. He replied, 
‘‘] simply cannot do it. I could never do it, in 
the sense that you mean. Should I comply with your 
request, I must painfully prepare myself at the cost 
of at least a week's steady work.’’ Knowing his 
great scholarship, literary resources, and wide experi- 
ence, this seems almost incredible; but it should 
satisfy the hundreds who have been met by the same 
declination, but to whom so personal an explanation 
was not given. 

Mr. Hay was a generous and constant giver to all 
good causes. He gave with a winsome grace that 
made it easy to ask him, and he never failed to ex- 
press his thanks for the opportunity afforded. When 
he bought his mountain estate on Lake Sunapee, he 
found the village church at Newbury quite comatose. 
The edifice had fallen almost into ruins, and services 
had been abandoned. Mr. and Mrs. Hay at once 
restored the building, furnished it, and have since 
maintained services in it. Their relations with the 
good rural folk of the neighborhood have been ideal. 
At his old home in Indiana, at Cleveland, and at 
Washington, Mr. Hay has held an open hand toward 
all good works, and through missionary channels his 
gifts have encircled the globe. 

Few men of our generation afford a more whole- 
some example to the young. Like his bosom friend, 
Mr. McKinley, Mr. Hay rose solely on merit to his 
high place. In one particular, even more strikingly 
than Mr. McKinley, since he never was a party poli- 
tician nor had that sort of political preferment,—an 
ardent Republican, a vigorous and successful cam- 
paigner, he never was advanced by popular acclaim. 
From the private secretaryship to Lincoln to the Sec- 
retaryship of State he had in every case been selected 
by a responsible executive, quite without request from 
himself or his friends, and solely because he was fit. 
And he made himself fit by dint of unfailing applica- 
tion. Nature, indeed, richly endowed him, but he 
let no endowment go to waste. If in capacious mind, 
gentle heart, transparently truthful character, equa- 
ble temperament, he was born for his crowning work 
of diplomacy, he was even more trained for it. He 
was faithful in least, and God led him on to greatest. 
So he became peacemaker, mediator, example of can- 
dor and directness for the world. 

CHURCH OF THE COVENANT, WASHINGTON. 
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How Things Looked Through 
Grandma’s Spectacles 


By Sydney Dayre 


OLLY, five years old, was wandering about the 
house. Her sister next older, with whom she 
had always played, had just begun going to 

school, and Polly missed her sadly. No one had 
come from school yet, and the house was dolefully 
quiet and lonely. It was raining, and she could not 
go out. She strayed into her brother Hugh's room. 
Hugh was in the grade next to the high-school and 
drew maps. One of them, half done, was on his 
table now. Polly looked at it with great approval. 

‘*I do admire Hugh's maps. I think they are 
better than any other boy's in the school. This 
isn’t done yet. I heard him say he was so busy he 
couldn't get it done until to-night. Then he'd have 
to sit up late. Poor Hughey. I have a great mind 
to help him."’ , 

The pens and paint-brushes had always looked 
very tempting to Polly, but Hugh had never allowed 
her to touch them. It was with a little feeling that 
she was not doing exactly the right thing that she 
took up the blue-paint brush. 

How pretty it was, more like a picture, the state 
map with its delicate tinting for the counties, lines of 
blue for the rivers, and just a faint touch of green for 
the mountains. Duller blue for the lakes, 

‘«Here’s a lake that isn’t finished. I can put 
some more blue on it. She took a different blue, but 
thought it did not matter much. Then she tried trac- 
ing the rivers. She dipped the brush into the green 
paint and had painted quite a long piece of the Mis- 
sissippi before she saw her mistake. 

All the while, away down in the heart of the little 
lassie was more and more of the feeling that she had 
better not go on; that, indeed, it would have been 
far better if she had not begun helping Hugh in his 
map coloring. But those paints were so taking. It 
was so delightful to follow out the courses of the 
rivers. She worked a little more at them, then stood 
back and gazed with doubt in her eyes. 

*‘It doesn’t look quite as well as if Hugh had 
done it all. I—Oh, dear, I ‘most wish I hadn't 
helped him. There!’’ as a closing door sounded 
below and the house was no longer quiet, ‘‘the¥ve 
all come back. I wonder what Hugh will think. 
Oh—dear !"’ 

Hastily putting back the brushes she knocked over 
the red ink with which Hugh did his nice lettering. 
She set the bottle upright, and with a little cry of dis- 
tress rushed from the room. Five minutes later an 
angry voice was heard from Hugh's room. The oth- 
ers gathered to hear what might be the trouble. 

‘«Who'’s been in my room? Who's been med- 
dling with my map? Of course it was none of you,"’ 
to brothers and sisters older than Polly. ‘‘It must 
have been Polly. Where is she? She's going to be 
taught that she must leave my things alone."’ 

A little figure with a woebegone, repentant look 
stole into the room, holding in her hand a pair of 
spectacles, 

‘*Polly, how did you dare—'’ began Hugh, but 
Polly took his hand and pulled him a little back 
from the others. 

‘*Hughey,’’ she half whispered in a trembling 
little voice, ‘‘put on grandma's spectacles before you 
look again.”’ 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ asked Hugh. 

‘*Oh, but do, please,’’ entreated Polly. ‘‘ Look at 
it now,’’ urging him towards the table, as, to humor 
her, he did as she wished. ‘‘Does it look any 
better ?’’ she asked, anxiously. 

‘‘Not a bit,’ he said, ‘‘except that the glasses 
make everything look blurred.’’ 

‘*Oh,"’ Polly broke into heart-broken sobs, ‘I 
thought it would."’ 

‘Tell us what you mean, Polly,’’ said one of the 
sisters. ‘Don’t cry so, dear. Why did you want 
Hugh to put on grandma's spectacles ?"’ 

‘*Why, because—don't you know,"’ sobbed Polly, 

when somebody's been naughty and—somebody’s 
colding, then if grandma comes and looks through 
ier glasses—and smiles-—it isn't half so bad. And 
he speaks soft and pats somebody and says she 
knows somebody didn't mean to, and somebody's 
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sorry and somebody won't do it again—and—it 
might have been worse—and—Oh, dear, things don't 
look so to you’’—the sobs came harder. 

‘* Polly, come here.’ Hugh loved his little sister, 
and could not bear to see her in trouble. He winked 
severely at the others as they seemed ready to laugh, 
and put a very tender arm around the small girl as he 
said : 

‘* Polly, I know you're sorry and I know you won't 
do it again. I don't believe I'm old enough or good 
enough yet to see things straight through grandma's 


glasses, but see, dear, I am looking at the spoiled , 


map with my own eyes, and I'm not a bit angry.’ 
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«1 think it-would ‘be rather nice if we all got into 
a way of looking -at things as-grandma sees them 
through glasses,"’ said Polly's oldest sister. 

‘*Kind and dear and loving,’’ chimed in the next 
sister. 

‘* With our own eyes,’ heartily agreed Hugh. 

It is not told whether the young people carried out 
their good resolutions ; but ever since, in the family, 
when somebody seems inclined to find fault with 
somebody, and somebody else inclines to make light 
of it, somebody is likely to say: 

‘*Run for grandma's spectacles."’ 

Mapison, WIs. 

















The Aftermath of Kadesh 


The Thirty-fourth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 








USHING northward over the desert route, Mr. 
Trumbull and his two companions entered Pal- 
estine by way of Beersheba and Hebron, every- 

where finding such light upon the sacred page as their 
course so richly afforded. 

Still under the escort of the Teeyahah Bed’ween, 
they reached Beersheba, where the principal well was 
just then surrounded by a crowd of the fighting ’ Aza- 
zimeh, watering their camels. Notwithstanding the 
warnings of his Arab guides, Trumbull hurried to the 
well before the 'Azazimeh had time to warn him away 
from it. But when he was once among them he was 
a guest, and he was asked why he did not ask for a 
drink of water if he wished to be received as a friend. 
Then he ‘‘ repeated the Oriental request of the ages, 
‘Give me to drink,’ ’’ and when he had taken water 
from one of their buckets he was welcomed as a 
friend in the simplest pledge of Oriental hospitality. 

Still another phase of the relation between host and 
guest in the East was brought to their attention at 
Dothan where they had halted for luncheon. ‘‘ Hardly 
was our lunch spread,’’ wrote Trumbull, ‘‘ when hur- 
rying down a hillside near us came a man, a woman, 
and a boy, of the native fellaheen or peasantry, mak- 
ing toward our halting-place as though their lives de- 
pended on their speed. The dragoman, who was 
sharing his meal with the chief muleteer of our party 
[they had left the desert caravan at Hebron] saw the 
danger, and said to his companion, ‘Eat quickly. 
They are coming.’ But before many mouthfuls could 
be taken, the visitors were at hand. The woman, 
according to custom, passed on, and seated herself on 
a rock at a respectful distance, with her face turned 
away from our party ; while the two men presented 
themselves to our attendants. The dragoman arose, 
and with all the suavity and gracefulness with which 
an American society woman would greet an unwel- 
come visitor, bowed and said, ‘ 7” fudda/' —‘ Please’ 
or ‘Welcome.’ ‘I am your guest,’ responded the 
stranger ; ‘I and my brother's son.’ Then the two 
guests took hold of the lunch, while the dragoman 
and the muleteer watched complacently the skilful 
work of the visitors, absorbed as they were in the oc- 
cupation of the moment."’ 

On the morning of April 5, 1881, the travelers 
passed through Bethlehem, and thence to Jerusalem, 
and in the evening pitched their tents on the Mount 
of Olives. The whole scene was indescribably im- 
pressive to Trumbull, as he stood before his tent, 
close to the walls of the Chapel of the Ascension, 
with Gethsemane just below him. Across the valley 
of the brcok Kidron, he could see the Holy City, 
with the site of the temple easily in view. 

‘‘The praying Saviour seemed very near and very 
real that night,’’ wrote Mr. Trumbull. ‘Yet, in 
spite of all this, in my weariness, I went to my tent 
and slept. While it was yet dark, as it began to 
dawn toward the day, I was awakened out of my 
sleep by the sudden cry: ‘Rise and pray. Prayer 
is better than sleep: Prayer is better than sleep.’ 
It was almost as if the very Saviour himself had 
called anew to his sluggish disciples: ‘Why sleep 
ye? Rise and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion ;* and the impulse was to render to him his own 
graciously suggested excuse: ‘The spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak.’ 

‘* But that startling call which had awakened me 
was the cry of the mu’azzin from the minaret of the 
Muhammadan mosk under the very walls of which 
our tent was pitched. Century after century that cry 
has gone up there in the gray of every morning, as if 





it were the echo of our Saviour's call to his disciples 
to ‘rise and pray.’"’ 

No experience along the way he traversed to Bey- 
rout led Henry Clay Trumbull closer to primitive 
rites or more fully into the atmosphere of ancient 
days than a night on Mount Gerizim, where he had 
the rare privilege of observing the Samaritan pass- 
over service. 

Out from Nablus the remnant of the ancient race 
had come—less than a hundred and fifty all told— 
on the fourteenth day of their month Nisan, and they 
had pitched their tents, family by family, not far 
from the ruins of the old Samaritan temple. 

Trumbull and his companions, with a Christian 
missionary of Nablus, the Rev. Yohannah el-Karey, 
came upon the memorable scene as day was nearly 
ended. Two fires were burning between the ruins 
and the tents, one in a trench at the place of sacri- 
fice, within a low-walled enclosure ; the other outside 
the walls, in a deep pit, for the roasting of the lambs. 
Within the enclosure the high-priest, with the con. 
gregation about him, knelt on a scarlet rug, while 
before him were seven lambs for the sacrifice. 

Mr. Trumbull never forgot even the smallest detail 
of that night on Gerizim. He heard the high-priest 
invoke God's blessing on the people, heard him 
intone, as the people joined with him, the story of 
the exodus and of the institution of the passover ; 
he saw the company prostrate themselves at the first 
mention of the name of Jehovah ; saw them rise and 
stand in silent prayer, putting their hands to their 
faces whenever Jehovah's name was mentioned, 
while the little children followed their parents in 
every move. 

He saw the lambs examined for ceremonial worthi- 
ness, saw the unleavened bread and bitter herbs laid 
before the high-priest. 

Then, just before sunset, the high-priest stepped on 
to the stone bench in front of him, and looking 
toward the west over the Plain of Sharon to the blue 
Mediterranean he continued his recitative, while the 
lambs were led to the place of sacrifice close to the 
caldrons over the fire. As the sun passed below 
the sea horizon, the high-priest gave the signal for the 
sacrifice. There was great excitement then, When 
the children saw the slaughtered lambs, some of 
them began to sob and cry aloud. But it was a time 
of rejoicing in the progress of the service, a time of 
hearty embraces and glad congratulation. 

At once the lambs were made ready for the oven, 
and the high-priest retired to his tent, where the 
Americans were welcomed as his guests. He gave 
them of the ‘‘ bitter herbs’ to taste, ‘‘ for a foreigner 
may share the bitterness of the passover feast, while 
he can have no taste of the paschal lamb.’’ 

Just before midnight the cry was sounded that the 
lambs were ready, and priest and people hurried 
from their tents. They were clad as for a journey. 
A storm had gathered and rain was already falling. 
The roasted meat was taken from the oven pit, and 
placed in baskets which were set in a line within the 
stone enclosure. 

«« At this moment,’’ wrote Dr. Trumbull in describ- 
ing the scene, ‘‘ there was a lull in the storm. The 
clouds broke away, and the full moon—for of course 
it was the night of the full moon—shone out on that 
weird scene on the summit of Gerizim. There 
crouched the girded and shod pilgrims,—not stand- 
ing, as in olden time, but sitting or crouching in 
Oriental style,—the last surviving celebrants of the 


( Continued on page 394, second column) 
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LESSON 5. JULY 30. 





2 Chron. 33: 1-13. 
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MANASSEH’S SIN AND REPENTANCE 


(Read the chapter.) Memory verses: 10-13 
Golden Text: Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to any people.—Prov. 14 : 34 





COMMON VERSION 


1 Manasseh was twelve years old when he 
began to reign, and he reigned fifty and five 
years in Jerusalem : 

2 But did that which was evilin the sight 
of the LoRD, like unto the abominations of 
the heathen, whom the LORD had cast out 
before the children of Israel, 

3 9 For he built again the high places 
which Hezekiah his father had broken down, 
and he reared up altars for Baalim, and made 
groves, and worshipped all the host of heaven, 
and served them. 

4 Also he built altars in the house of the 
LORD, whereof the LORD had said, In Jeru- 
salem shall my name be for ever. 

5 And he buili altars for all the host of 
heaven in the two courts of the house of the 
LORD. 

6 And he caused his children to pass through 
the fire in the valley of the son of Hinnom : 
also he observed times, and used enchant- 
ments, and used witchcraft, and dealt with a 
familiar spirit, and with wizards: he wrought 
much evil in the sight of the LORD, to pro- 
voke him to anger. 

7 And he set a carved image, the idol which 
he had made, in the house of God, of which 
God had said to David and to Solomon his 
son, In this house, and in Jerusalem, which I 
have chosen before all the tribes of Israel, will 
I put my name for ever: 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Manasseh was twelve years old when he 
began to reign; and he reigned fifty and five 
years in Jerusalem. 2 And he did that which 
was evil in the sight of Jehovah, after the 
abominations of the nations whom Jehovah 
cast out before the children of Israel. 3 For 
he built again the high places which Hezekiah 
his father had broken down; and he reared 
up altars for the Baalim, and made Asheroth, 
and worshipped all the host of heaven, and 
served them, 4 And he built altars in the 
house of Jehovah, whereof Jehovah said, In 
Jerusalem shall my name be for ever. 5 And 
he built altars for all the host of heaven in 
the two courts of the house of Jehovah. 6 He 
also made his children to pass through the 
fire in the valley of the son of Hinnom; and 
he practised augury, and used enchantments, 
and practised sorcery, and dealt with them 
that had familiar spirits, and with wizards: 
he wrought much eyil in the sight of Jehovah, 
to provoke him to anger. 7 And he set the 
graven image of the idol, which he had made, 
in the house of God, of which God said to 
David and to Solomon his son, In this house, 
and in Jerusalem, which I have chosen out of 
all the tribes of Israel, will I put my name for 


COMMON VERSION 


8 Neither will I any more remove the foot 
of Israel from out of the land which I have 
appointed for your fathers; so that they will 
take heed to do all that I have commanded 
them, according to the whole law and the stat- 
utes and the ordinances by the hand of Moses. 

9 So Manasseh made Judah and the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem to err, avd to do worse than 
the heathen, whom the LORD had destroyed 
before the children of Israel. 

1o And the LORD spake to Manasseh, and 
to his people: but they would not hearken. 

11 4 Wherefore the LORD brought upon 
them the captains of the host of the king of 
Assyria, which took Manasseh among the 
thorns, and bound him with fetters, and car- 
ried him to Babylon. 

12 And when he was in affliction, he be- 
sought the LORD his God, and humbled him- 
self greatly before the God of his fathers, 

13 And prayed unto him: and he was in- 
treated of him, and heard his supplication, 
and brought him again to Jerusalem into his 
kingdom. ‘Then Manasseh knew that the 
LORD he was God. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


ever? 8 neither will I any more remove the 
foot of Israel from off the land which I have 
appointed for your fathers, if only they will 
observe to do all that I have commanded 
them, even all the law and the_ statutes and 
the ordinances given by Moses. 9 And Ma- 
nasseh seduced Judah and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, so that they did evil more than did 
the nations whom Jehovah destroyed before 
the children of Israel. 

1o And Jehovah spake to Manasseh, and 
to his people; but they gave no heed. 11 
Wherefore Jehovah brought upon them the 
captains of the host of the king of Assyria, 
who took Manasseh 'in chains, and bound 
him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon. 
12 And when he was in distress, he besought 
Jehovah his God, and humbled himself greatly 
before the God of his fathers. 13 And he 
pore unto him; and he was entreated of 

im, and heard his supplication, and brought 
him again to —— into ‘his kingdom. 
aon Manasseh knew that Jel,ovah he was 

od. 


1 Or, with hooks 


PRONUNCIATION.— Manasseh, M&-nas’seh ; Hezekiah, Héz-e-ki’ah; Baalim, Ba’al-Im; Asheroth, 
A-shé’réth ; Assyria, As-syr’i-a ; Babylon, Bab’y-lon. 






















The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HE Devil would like to have us believe that sin 
makes little difference it we always confess it 
and are forgiven. God promises his forgive- 

ness to those who seek it penitently and sincerely, 
and God tells us that he will blot out all sin thus for- 
given. Why, then, should we not sin freely? That 
is a natural question, and you may find that it has 
already pantie’ more than one of your pupils. You 
have an opportunity this week to answer the ques- 
tion for thom so unmistakably that it never need 
trouble them again. The story of Manasseh is a ter- 
rible study of sin. It shows it in aspects that are 
universal; it tells of repentance and forgiveness; but 
it shows what repentance and even God's forgive- 
ness cannot do, 

After giving your class the historical bearings of 
the lesson and its connection with the two Hezekiah 
lessons that introduced the third quarter (Beecher, 
first paragraph), follow the suggestion of Dr. Dun- 
ning’s — paragraph, and, after the preparation 
there indicated, tell your “— the story of Manas- 
seh in your own words. © not depend upon 2 
Chronicles only. but use also the facts given in 
2 Kings 21. Professor Beecher’s comment on verse 
10 shows the need of this. Some of the details of 
Manasseh’s career are given in Dr. Dunning’s second 
Hartman. Se and what might be called the ‘‘ success- 
ully sinful reign” is outlined in Professor Sanders’ 
first, third, and fifth paragraphs. 

A brief geo ee lesson will come in well after 
your telling of the facts, and with the Times Maps 
and Picture for this week, Dr. Hurlbut’s ‘‘In the 
Lands of the Lessons” and Mr. Chamberlain's arti- 
cle on ‘‘ The Valley of Hinnom,” you will be ‘well 
equipped to make the scene and journey of the nar- 
rative real and vivid. 

Your narrative of the facts will have shown that 
Manasseh began sinning very young, that he delib- 
erately sinned throughout most of his lifetime, and 
that he repented late in life and was forgiven. Now 
get your pupils, with their open Bibles in their 
hands, to tell you of at least ten striking facts 
that stand out in the record of Manasseh’s career of 
sin. For your own convenience, the ten facts that 
the writer has in mind are set down here. One 
way to bring them out in class would be to let one 
pupil after another, in rotation, name one fact each 
as they occur, and if any fact is overlooked, let all be 
on the alert to call attention to it. 1. Manasseh 
imitated the sins of those around him (v. 2). 2. 
Yielded to the very sins his father had resisted 
(v. 3). 3. Worshiped other gods (v. 3). 4. Dese- 
crated the house of God (vs. 4, 5). 5. Made his own 
children sin and suffer (v. 6). 6. Had much to do 
with sinners (v. 6). 7. Replaced God with another 
god (v. 7). 8 Broke a covenant with God, and 
cheated his people out of the blessings that depended 
on its keeping (vs. 7, 8). 9. Carried the people with 
him in sin, until they were worse than the wrong- 
doers whom they imitated, and who had never wor- 
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shiped God (v. 9). 10. Refused to listen to God's 
loving remonstrance (v. 10). 

That is a shameful list. Is it so shameful that we 
are in no danger of a record like that? Or are most 
of the ten items to be found, in one formor an- 
other, among twentieth century sinners? Don’t 
accept a general answer on this from your = 
but get them to run through the list again (which 
some one in the class has jotted down on a piece of 
oe a as it was being compiled), and decide what 
++ saa if any, each of the ten has on present-day 
ife. ; 

The list of sins moves steadily downward, Pro- 
fessor Beecher says in the first paragraph of his 
verse-by-verse comment. Does it not with every 
one who continues in deliberate sin? ‘*‘ How can we 
account for the pepular acquiescence in his meas- 
ures?" asks Professor Sanders. Are not people 
always ready to be led into sin ? 

There was a strange fascination in idolatry for the 
Hebrew people, as Dr. McLaren in his second para- 

taph points out. After all, perhaps there is more 
ascination in it for most of us than we realize,—Dr. 
McLaren’s third paragraph shows this. His fourth 
paragraph pictures the tremendous contrast between 
the many gods and the One: ‘‘The nightly sky 
blazes with a myriad of stars, and yet night is dark ; 
the sun shines and it is day.” And his fifth para- 
graph draws the solemn lesson that as our warnings 
to-day are incalculably more plain and urgent, so is 
our heedlessness incalculably more foolish and fatal. 

There are two sides to the close of the lesson. One 
is well illustrated by Dr. Banks’ incident (last para- 
graph) of the almost-burned-up bank note that could 

et be redeemed. Punishment did its intended work 
or the sin-stained wreck of a man, captive, and hu- 
miliated in a foreign land. It would have been a 
terrible thing if Manasseh could not have suffered in 
anguish over his wrong-doing,-—Dr. Banks’ incident, 
in his third paragraph, of the sick child who had 
ceased to suffer, will indelibly impress this truth. 
‘‘ The sinner,” says Dr. McLaren in his seventh par- 
agraph, ‘‘suffers not because God is angry, but be- 
cause heis loving.” There is this truth in the close 
of the lesson, then, that 


** While an hour of life remains, 
Life is in the making.’’ 


Late in life Manasseh repented and turned to God ; 
‘*the walls of Jerusalem rose again as idol altars 
were thrown down.” 

But the other side of the closing picture is a sad 
one. Toward the close of his life Manasseh started 
again where God had meant he should start as a 
boy, but now he was sin-maimed, crippled, handi- 
capped, and with no long life of usefulness ahead of 
him. And the evil that he had done could not be 
undone. ‘‘ Repentance after a wicked life does not 
undo the evil that has been done,” says Dr. Dun- 
ning. ‘* Long after Manasseh’s death his evil deeds 
were bringing forth untold misery. His son imitated 
his vices, but not his repentance.” ‘‘ He could not 
undo the disastrous effects of his former policy,” 
says Professor Sanders in his fifth paragraph, and 





that is meant by ‘tthe comparative futility of death- 
bed repentances.” 

It is not that God is not willing to forgive an 

nitent soul who turns to him at ‘‘the elevent 
our” of life for forgiveness. The tragedy of the 
wasted life is the terrible pity of such a repentance. 
Merely getting saved at the fast moment is a tragic 
thwarting of God’s plans for any of his children. 
To serve God throughout a long, rich life,—that 
should be our brightest hope. That is why a ‘soul 
plus a life” is worth more than merely a soul 
snatched from death at the close of a misspent life. 
God be praised that he is willing to take back into 
his great, loving, life-giving heart the ‘‘ bruised 
reed” and the ‘‘smoking flax”; but God be praised 
still more that he offers to every boy and girl in the 
world the privilege of serving him in God-given 
strength and yg. gene from the beginning of 
life tc the end. hat was Manasseh’s 7 oe, 
when he was a twelve-year-old king. et us be 
truer to the opportunity that is ours! 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read from 2 Chron. 33 : 14 to 34: 13. 

From the above reading, find out who were Josiah’s 
father and grandfather. 

What temptation did the life of Josiah’s father and 
his surroundings offer him ? 

How do you account for the fact that Josiah suc- 
cessfully resisted the temptation that surrounded 
him? 

Does verse 2 mean that Josiah was sinless? What 
does it mean ? 

How old was Josiah when he began to seek God ? 

Why did Josiah do what is recorded in verses 3-7? 

What share were the people allowed to have in the 
repair of the temple ? 





Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


HE great invasion of Sennacherib occurred, as 
we have seen, in 7or B.C. One year later 
Sennacherib attacked Babylon, and the news 

reached Judah that the Babylonians and their gods 
had flied across the Persian Gulf. The following 
year (2 Kings 19 : 29-30) the pressure of invasion was 
so lightened in Judah that agriculture was resumed. 
Two years later Sennacherib, marching against 
Elam, met his terrible reverse in the mountains. 
Two years later still Hezekiah died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Manasseh, then twelve years old. Elam 
and the Elamite faction in Babylonia continued to 
resist Sennacherib. He sacked Babylon in 689 B. C., 
but did not succeed in making himself king there. 
He died by violence 681 B.C., and his son Esar- 
haddon was accep‘ed, after some months, as king of 
both Babylonia and Assyria. After thirteen years 
he was succeeded by Asshurbanipel in Assyria, and 
by Shaul-shuma-yukina in Babylonia. 
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Manasseh was tributary to Assyria, as Ahaz and 
Hezekiah had been. Esarhaddon and Asshurbani- 
al several times marched through the region, invad- 
ing Egypt. Under instigation from Shaul-shuma- 
ukina, the Palestinian peoples were rebellious. 
n 648 B.C. Asshurbanipal eee and captured 
Babylon, and its king perished by fire. In the years 
directly following, the Assyrian king severely pun- 
ished the Palestinian rebels. Many scholars now 
agree in the guess that Manasseh was carried to 
Babylon in the year of the siege. : 
Time.—Manasseh’s reign was 695-640 B.C. ; his 

captivity perhaps 648 B. C. ’ 
Place.—The countries of Judah and Babylonia. 
Person.—Manasseh, the son and successor of Heze- 

kiah, and the leader of a religious policy reactionary 

to that of his father. It is likely that the reaction 

came on gradually, and that it was a good many 

years before Manasseh resorted to extreme measures. 
Parallel Passages.—2 Kings 21 : 1-18. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 2-6.—T7he abominations of the nations 
whom: So, correctly, the American Revision. 
Doubtless these nations were ‘‘heathen,” but that 
is not the meaning of the word. This is a general 
statement, and is followed by specifications, in a de- 
scending scale.—Aui/t again: His first step down- 
ward. e reversed Hezekiah’s policy of centering 
the national sacrifices in Jerusalem, as the law of 
Moses required. The second downward step men- 
tioned is the reinstating of the old Canaanite re- 
ligion, the building of altars to Baal with asheroth, 
luckposts, beside them. The third is the introduc- 
tion of anvther foreign cult, the worship of ‘‘ the host 
of heaven,” the sun and moon and planets and stars. 
The fourth is the desecrating of the temple with the 
altars and the rites of these foreign religions. The 
fifth is the making his children pass through the 
fire, and the sixth is his practise of the various kinds 
of divination.—Much evil... to provoke him to 
anger: In these words the narrator sums up what 
he hee thus far said. 

Verses 7-8.—He has a still graver charge to make. 
—The graven image of the idol which he had made: 
In Kings, ‘‘of the asherahk which he had made.” 
Asherah is the same word which appears in the 
plural in verse 3 as asheroth. Like Ahab (1 Kings 
16: 33 and 2 Kings 13: 6 and 21 : 3), Manasseh par- 
ticularly honored one especial asherah, or perhaps a 
goddess named Asherah. Worse than the bad acts 
thus far mentioned is his giving this idol Jehovah's 
place in the temple.—/n the house... of which God 
had said, etc.: Compare verse 4. It is an aggrava- 
tion of Manasseh’s conduct that the sanctuary which 
he has thus desecrated is the place which Jehovah 
has chosen eternally, the seat of his reat promise to 
Israel.—/f only they will observe to do: The promise 
is conditional, and Manasseh has forfeited it. 

Verse 9.—Another charge against Manasseh. He 
involved Judah with him in wrong-doing. 

Verse 10,—Yet another charge, his obduracy under 
reproof. The book of Kings expands this (2 Kings 
21 : 11-15), and adds a final charge (16), namely, 
that he shed much innocent blood, doubtless that of 
the prophets. 

Verses 11-13.—Some have discredited this account 
of the punishment and repentance of Manasseh, re- 
garding the statement that Assyrian generals carried 
him to Babylon as a slip, indicating carelessness in 
the narrator. But it should rather be regarded as 
confirming the history. Asshurbanipal taught Ma- 
nasseh a lesson by bringing him to Babylon to wit- 
ness the fate of Shaul-shuma-yukira.—/n chains: 
Margin, ‘‘ with hooks.” The phrase indicates some 
form of especial discomfort and indignity.—Humdbled 
himself greatly: A few details of the reform that 
followed are given in verses 14-19. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


og 
In the Lands of the Lessons 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


(To be used in connection with the maps furnished 
with The Sunday School Times Lesson Pic- 
tures and Maps, to cents per set of 12 pic- 
tures and 3 maps for the Third Quarter.) 





OR the treatment of this lesson both the map of 
Jerusalem and that of the Old Testament lands 
will be needed. 

I. With the map of 


erusalem, which was fully 
taught during the secon 


uarter, review: First, The 


mountains. (1.) Mount of Olives. (2.) Mount Mo- 
riah, (3.) S pery (4.) Bezetha. (5.) Zion. * (6.) 
Acra. (7.) Hillof Evil Counsel. Ot these mountains 


Ophel is named in connection with this lesson. 

The valleys: (1.) Valley of the Kidron. (2.) 
Valley of the Tyropceon. (3.) Valley of Hinnom, 
called also Gihon, the latter name being particularly 
— to the lower end, where it unites with the 
valley of the Kidron. Both Hinnom and Gihon are 
named in this chapter. Show on the map the location 
south and southeast of the city. 

II, On the map of the Old Testament world show 
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the location of Babylon and of Jerusalem. The jour- 
ney of Manasseh as a captive from Jerusalem to 
Babylon would be taken, not directly east across the 
desert of Arabia, but through Syria to the Euphrates 
River, and then down the Euphrates to Babylon. 
The capital of the Assyrian empire was at Nineveh, 
but Babylon was the second city of the realm in im- 
portance, and its great palace was one of the royal 
residences. When Manasseh returned to his king- 
dom, he would take the route up the Euphrates, near 
Mesopotamia, perhaps as far as Haran, then to the 
southwest through Syria to Jerusalem. Let the line 
of these journeys be shown upon the map drawn by 
the pupil. 
SoutH OranceE, N, J. 
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The relapse that follows A pee ts but an argu- 
ment for regeneration as well as reform. 
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The Valley of Hinnom 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HE Valley of the Son of Hinnom, or, as it is 
sometimes called, The Valley of the Children 
of Hinnom, is a deep, narrow ravine which lies 

on the west and south of the city of Jerusalem. It is 
shown in the Times Lesson Picture for this week. It 
is first clearly defined at a point almost directly west 
of the Jaffa Gate. From thence it is followed until, 


al 
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midway between the Hill of Zion and the Hill of Evil 
Counsel, it turns sharply to the east and intersects 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat at the southeastern corner 
of the city, where the valley, continuing southeast, is 
known as the Valley of the Kidron. 

The Valley of Hinnom is so named because of the 
tradition that a popular hero, the son of Hinnom, 
once encamped there. It is most commonly known 
for the abominations practised at Topheth, the high- 
est point in the valley, and thought to be near its 
eastern extremity. There altars were erected to the 
god Molech, a deity worshiped by the children of 
Ammon, Molech was an aspect of Baal to whom 
human sacrifices were offered in Tyre. Similarly at 
Topheth children were sacrificed to appease Molech. 

Manasseh was not the only one who committed 
this horrible sin, for of Ahaz it is said (2 Chron. 
28 : 3), ‘‘ He burnt incense in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, and burnt his children in the fire.” Solo- 
mon, too, built a high place for ‘‘ Molech, the abomi- 
nation of the children of Ammon.’’ Jehovah said, 
through the mouth of Jeremiah, ‘‘ The children of 
Judah have done that which is evil in my sight:... 
they have built the high places of Topheth, which is 
in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn their 
sons and their daughters in the fire.” 

Thus the Valley of Hinnom became, as Jehovah 
said it should, ‘‘ The valley of Slaughter,” and a type 
of utter sin and wo. Ge-hinnom was corrupted into 
Gehenna, which ha. been known in history as a 
designation for the place of lasting punishment. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Manasseh 


By Alexander 


ms OE to thee, O land, when thy king is a 
child,” says the Wise Man, and that woe 
fell sorely on Judah when twelve-year-old 

Manasseh succeeded Hezekiah his father. Robbed 
so early of a father’s guidance and example, he 
would have many evil counsellors who curried favor 
by ministering to his passions and worse nature. To 
be able to do as one likes is bad for anybody, worse 
for a child, worst of all for a young prince. So the 
tragedy which still breaks the hearts of many a 
father and mother, of a son turning his back on his 
father’s faith, was acted again. The chronicler’s 
account is singularly related to that in 2 Kings, 
being an all but verbatim reproduction of it in 
verses 1-9, and thereafter telling of Manasseh’s cap- 
tivity and repentance and restoration. 

We deal, first, with the story of Manasseh’s apos- 
tasy, which is common to both authorities. It brings 
out strikingly the strange fascination which the idol 
worship of the nations around exercised on Judah as 
well as Israel. All through the history from Moses 
downwards it was one long struggle to keep the 
nation at the height of worshiping Jehovah only. 
As soon as the strong arms that held it up there 
were withdrawn, down it fell to the level of the 
idolatrous nations. These continual relapses show 
what the nation, left to itself, would have been, and 
are irresistible proofs that the knowledge of God, to 
which they were so untrue, and the pure worshi 
and morals which they were so eager to fling off, 
were the results of a superhuman inumination. 

We are told that the history of Israel is a history 
of the gradual evolution of monotheism from idola- 
try. Is it not rather the history of the divine im- 
plantation of monotheism in a nation which was 

rpetually falling back to the lower level? But we 

ave no right to throw stones at Israel or to wonder 

at their relapses into idolatry, for we do just what 
they did, though in a somewhat different fashion. 
They were continually sagging back to do as every- 
body that they knew but themselves was doing. 
They were continually yielding to the temptations 
of sense in their worship. They were restive under 
the yoke of the law’s austere morality and wanted 
a code that would let them do more as they liked. 
Well, is not all that true of hosts of us in full meas- 
ure, and of us all at times and in some measure ? 
We are continually following ‘ta multitude to do 
evil.” Sense dominates us. Our idols are visible, 
creatural good. We would .ain have a code of con- 
duct that we could stretch a little more than Gospel 
ethics admit of. Do we find it easy to breathe on 
the mountain-top where we walk with God. Are we 
not more at home dancing round some golden calf 
in the fat valleys? 

What a catalog of Manasseh’s idolatries the nar- 
trative gives! The long list embraces not only the 
gods whom Israel found in possession at the con- 
quest, and whose worship had persisted ever since, 
but ‘‘new gods newly come up,”’ and imported from 
the neighboring nations—a perfect rabble of deities 
—the Baals of the Canaanites, the host of heaven, 
Molech from Pheenicia. And joined with these were 
all kinds of illicit magic. It was a mad carnival of 
idolatry. There is no reason why Baal and Molech, 
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Ea and Ra and Zeus should not fraternize. But 
——_ is ‘‘a jealous God.” He endures no rival. 

e alone says: ‘‘Thou shalt have no other gods 
besides me.’’ Manasseh’s many gods bore uncon- 
scious witness to the insufficiency of each. ‘ But 
to us there is but one God,” because he is enough 
for the soul that has found him. The nightly oy 
blazes with a myriad of stars, and yet night is 
dark ; the one sun shines and it is day. Who 
wants the stars then? We do as Manasseh did 
when we forsake the one Fountain and are therefore 
forced to hew for ourselves many cisterns, all water- 
less and cracked. Men are restless and weary them- 
selves chasing after a multitude of earthly goods, 
because all are partial and fail to meet the soul's 
needs. No multitude of pearls, be they ever so 
goodly, can match the splendor and the value of the 
One. Only the soul that has forsaken the manifold, 
and simplified life by union with the One, is freed 
from the torture of frittering itself away in a profit- 
less hunt after sufficing good. 

Manasseh in his sin holds up a mirror in which we 
may all see ourselves. Manasseh in his distress and 
accepted repentance and prayer is a herald of a 
gospel before the Gospel. The disregarded remon- 
strances sent-to him from God are more fully given 
in 2 Kings as sent through prophets and ing 
threatenings of conquest and captivity. Like ail 
God’s warnings, these were spoken that they might 
never need to be fulfilled. e wonder at his stiff- 
necked refusal to give heed, and we blink the fact 
that we ourselves are in the same condemnation. 
Incalculably more plain, urgent and solemn are our 
warnings, and therefore incalculably more foolish 
and fatal is our heedlessness. ‘‘How shall we 
escape if we neglect so great” and clear declarations 
of the end of disobedience as are given to us all in 
the Gospel ? 

Manasseh found that what he thought empty 
words fit only to frighten babes were ‘‘ steadfast,” 
and that his ‘transgression and disobedience re- 
ceived its just recompense of reward.’’ He had 
scoffed at the mention of the Assyrian invaders 
when he heard of them from the prophets; his scoffs 
were choked in his throat when they ‘‘ took him with 
hooks” and dragged him to Babylon. Let us take 
care that we do not make like experience of the 
truth of God’s merciful showings of a worse fate. 

Manasseh stands forth as an example for us of the 
truth that departure from God is fatal, and of the 
other blessed and illuminating truth that the miser- 
able results of godlessness are loving chastisements, 
disciplinary rather than merely penal. In so far as 
any man suffers because he has sinned, he suffers 
not because God is angry, but because he is loving. 
God woos us back by giving us to taste the miseries 
that come from straying from him. Thank God for 
griefs that teach us that ‘‘it is an evil thing anda 
bitter, that thou hast forsaken Jehovah thy God” ! 

And Manasseh teaches us, too, how gladly God 
welcomes back any penitent, and answers any 
prayer or sigh after him, however stained the lips 
from which it comes. This prodigal son had indeed 
found that there was nothing but rags and hunger 
in the far country. Misery had softened his heart, 
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and though: his first motive for return: was very 
selfish, and —_ have seemed very unsatisfactory 
to riglHteous elder brothers, it was good enough for 
God, He listened and answered, and ‘‘ brought him 
again to Jerusalem into his kingdom.” 

We may be very sure that the experience.of for- 
i bengy and reinstatement taught Manasseh to 

now fat better, and with more heart-filling experi- 
ence after his reinstatement, ‘‘that Jehovah he was 
God,” and that he was far more penitent after he 
was forgiven than he had been when, in his distress, 
he ‘*besought Jehovah his God, and humbled him- 
self greatly before the God of his fathers.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The worst of men may come in the best of times. 
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i 
riental Lesson-Lights 
--.. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie ~~ 


** A ND HE DID THAT WHICH WAs EVIL IN THE SIGHT 
OF JEHOVAH, AFTER THE ABOMINATIONS OF THE 
NATIONS WHOM JEHOVAH Cast OUT BEFORE 

THE CHILDREN OF_IsRAEL.”—It can hardly be main- 

tained that Manasseh and his fellow-sinners rejected 

Jehovah. They only misunderstood him,—wilfully, 

it may have been, as other Orientals misunderstand 

Christ and the apostles, for as early as the fourth 

century A.D. Oriental Christians (whose fathers had 

suffered and died witnessing against polytheism and 
idolatry) began to tolerate and adopt idolatrous prac- 
tises which were practised by the heathens from whom 
they had separated, and against whom their fathers 
had protested, and, without repudiating Christ, 

Christians began to worship tombs and bones of 

Saints, then pictures, images, and relics. ‘The 

Christianity of the Byzantine Empire was lost in 

driveling superstitions; magic, charms, relics, miracu- 

lous pictures, holy fountains, and places, were all 
that remained of the gospel among the common 
people.” 

‘*He PractiseEp AuGuRY, AND UsEep ENCHANT- 
MENTS, AND PRACTISED SORCERY, AND DEALT WITH 
THEM THAT HAD FAMILIAR SPIRITS, AND WITH W1z- 
Arpbs.""—The other day we were pained to hear that 
thieves had entered the house of a shaykh of a 
neighboring village, and had stolen the taxes that 
he had collected. The shaykh is a particular friend, 
and we h2 -e had intercourse with him ever since we 
came to Syria. He is a very intelligent and edu- 
cated member of the Greek Orthodox Church, but 
what was our amazement and sorrow to find that he 
had gone east and west, south and north, and lost a 
further sum of money on wizards, sorcerers, and en- 
chanters, in order that they might discover for him 
the thieves, and recover the stolen money which 
was due the government. The Greek Church con- 
demns augury, as does Moses, but its members prac- 
tise it, as did Manasseh. 

Suweir, Mt, Lesanon, Syria. 


a 
Nothing marks His might more clearly than his 


mercy. 
<— 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Leading Others Astray 
E ALSO made his children to pass through the 
fire in the valley of the sonof Hinnom (v.6). A 
minister relates this incident which occurred on 
a railway journey. He says: ‘‘ In our carriage there 
happened to be two individuals who looked as though 
they might be father and son. My friend and I did 
not hear what they were saying until the one sen- 
tence came out which I am presently going to quote ; 
but apparently the father, if father he was, was earn- 
estly remonstrating with the dissipated-looking son 
on his mode of life. By and by, the younger man 
leaned forward and hissed out rather than spoke, 
with a look of concentrated hatred and contempt, 
* You go to perdition ! You taught me all the evil I 
ever knew!’ I have never forgotten the awful im- 
pression produced upon myself and my friend by 
that speech.” 


A Hardened Sinner 


And Jehovah spake to Manasseh, and to his peo- 
ple; but they gave no heed (vy. 10). Some one 
represents the hardening influence of sin in this way : 
**My child is ill; I call the doctor. He goes up- 
stairs with the mother. When he comes down I say, 
‘Well, Doctor?’ ‘She’s very bad.’ ‘Is there any 
hope?’ ‘Yes; one hope is that she suffers so. If 
the pain stops, telephone for me, and I'll come at 
once. It will show that the worst symptom has set 
in.’ An hour later my wife comes downstairs and 
says : ‘The worst is over.’ ‘How do you know?’ I 
ask. ‘Well, ten minutes ago the child ceased to 
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suffer, and is now easy.’ In 
‘That is the worst symptom.’ ; Not -to feel at ail is 
the worst sign.” If nasseh had ceased to feel the 


prickings of conscience, he was in greater danger 
than ever. 


The Lock-Step of Sin 

ag | ath cm pe brought upon them the cap- 
tains of the host of the king of Assyria, who took 
Manasseh in chains, and bound him with fetters 
(v. 11) One day in New York City a gentleman 
who had had much to do with prisons and prisoners 
called my attention to the walk of a man across the 
street, and said to me, ‘‘ That man learned that ste 
in prison.” A few weeks before I had been to spea 
in a large prison, and I remembered the long line of 
men in coarse and striped prison garb performing 
that parody of free motion called ‘‘the lock-step.” 
Each man’s hands rest on the shoulders of the man 
in front, the crook of his knee fits in the man before 
him and behind him. A step is necessarily short ; 
the foot shuffles along the stone floor. There is no 
individuality of motion ; all must step precisely alike. 
There is an exaggerated swing of the shoulders, 
rhythmic with the swish, swish, swish of the dragging 
feet upon the floor. So sometimes it happens that a 
free man, walking in deep thought along acity street, 
will swing his shoulders to a short, quick, low-swung 
step of his feet, and a familiar rhythm of the swish, 
swish, swish, he used to hear. hen all at once he 
will shake his head, and straighten his shoulders, as 
if to cast off an ugly dream, and walk as others do. 
Sin leaves its mark on men; the scar is there—the 
fatal register of an evil habit ; the mark is on body 
and mind and heart. Take care, take care, that you 
do not get into the ‘‘lock-step” of an evil habit. 


A Brand from the Burning 


And he prayed unto him ; and he was entreated of 
him, and heard his supplication, and brought him 
again to Jerusalem into his kingdom. Then Ma- 
nasseh knew that Jehovah he was God (v.13). A 
gentleman told his servant to take a waste-paper 
basket full of old letters and throw them in the 
kitchen fire. Suddenly he became aware that a bank- 
note which had been lying on the table was gune. He 
rushed down to the kitchen and called to the servant : 
‘* Have you put those letters on the fire?” ‘‘I have 
just done so, sir.” He rushed to the fire, and there 
was the money shriveling beneath the tongue of flame. 
He snatched it out, and blew out the flame. There 
was only a charred heap in his hand. His wife, 
coming up, said: ‘‘ You A as well put that back. 
It is not worth keeping.” e replied : ‘‘ Oh, yes, it 
is. There is the number of the bill. Now if I take 
that to the treasury I can get a new bill for it. That 
piece of charred bill is worth keeping. It will lead 
to the replacing of the whole.” 


Nyack, N. Y. 


at terror I say, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 
ANASSEH was twelve years old when he be- 


gan to reign (v.1). There are thousands of 

little children who will hear with open-eyed 
wonder of the elevation of this infant king to sov- 
ereignty, yet who themselves began to reign still 
younger. Inthatdramatic hour when first they re- 
alized their 7 responsibility to God for their 
thoughts and words and deeds, they were lifted to a 
higher throne, a nobler scepter was put into their 
hands, and a grander crown was placed upon their 
brows. Millions of ideas, affections, and purposes 
prostrated themselves before these little kings and 
acknowledged their sovereignty. ‘‘O little kings!” 
they cried, ‘‘we are thy faithful and obedient sub- 
jects. Thou hast the power over us of life or death. 
Thou canst impoverish or enrich us, elevate us or 
degrade us, free us or enslave us. At thy command 
we thoughts will be = and true, or filthy and 
false; we affections will be unselfish and constant, or 
vile and fickle; we deeds will be courageous and 
sublime, or cowardly and base. Do with us what 
you will. Too loyal to revolt, we swear eternal fealty 
to thy childish will.” It is a thousand times more 
solemn and wonderful a thing for the Tsar to be the 
sovereign of his own thoughts and words and deeds 
than to be the emperor of all the Russias. 

But they gave no heed (vy. 10). Perhaps inatten- 
tion is the master sin of individuals and nations. 
Over the sepulchers in which the greatest empires 
have been buried no truer epitaph could be inscribed 
than this,—‘* They gave no heed.” Inquire at the 
tribunal of history,—‘t What made this people fall ?” 
It is always and everywhere the same reply, ‘‘ They 
gave no heed to their sages, to their seers, to their 
prophets, to the muttering of the coming storm.” 
‘* Stop! look! listen!" is the message and warning of 
the railroad crossing and of nature. ‘‘ Attention!” 
this is the favorite word in the divine vocabulary. 
Many a soldier who learned it in the Civil War can 
never hear it to this day without coming to a halt. 
A wag shouted ‘‘ Attention!” to an old veteran on his 
way to work, and he dropped his dinner-pail and 
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stood erect! But ‘the habit of atterition had saved 
him from worse trouble than dropping ‘his dinner-pail. 
Wherefore Jehovah brought upon them the cap- 
tains of the host of the king of Assyria (¥. 11). 
The captains of ten thousand hosts pursue the in- 
attentive man. There is Captain Incompetency and 
Captain Unpreparedness and Captain Stumble-into- 
the-trap, and I know not how many others. These 
are the officers of the Devil's regular army. They 
sleep on their arms, they ride swift horses, they 
snatch up the heedless stragglers of the army as 
hawks pick up the inattentive chickens of the flock. 
And when he was in distress, he besought Jehovah 
his God (v. 12). Trouble is the touchstone of both 
philosophy and conduct. A man’s real character 
and ideas do not appear in prosperity. You will not 
know what he believes ‘and is until calamity over- 
takes him. Some people distrust the integrity of 
religious ideas because they are developed so largely 
in adversity, dismissing them as the offspring of 
weakness and despair. I find it impossible to do so, 
because the purest and noblest ideas, and not the 
least and meanest, have been begotten by adversity. 
If you trace the greatest philosophies and the most 
heroic actions to their birthplaces, you will find their 
cradles among the shadows of some great calamity. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


The black arts come out of black hearts. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Prodigal Son in the Old Testament 
1. Sin: 
Manassch ... did that which was evil (1-10). 
Hezekiah slept... Manasseh his son reigned (2 Chron. 


32 : 33). 

Wasted his substance with riotous we | (Luke 15 : 13). 
If we say, . . . no sin, we deceive ourselves (1 John 1 : 8). 
There is none righteous, no, not one (Rom, 3 : 10). 

2. Suffering : 

Wherefore... Manasseh in chains (11). 

He began to be in want. . . feed swine (Luke 15 : 14, 15). 
Despise not thou the chastening (Job 5 : 17). 

As many as I love, I... chasten (Rev. 3 : 19). 

3- Sorrow : 

When he was in distress,... humbled himself (12). 
When he came to himself he said (Luke 15 : 17). 

My sin is ever before me. Against thee (Psa. 51 : 3, 4). 
Humble yourselves, .. . hand of God (1 Pet. 5 : 6). 
4- Seeking : 
And he prayed unto him (13). 
I will arise and go to my father (Luke 15 : 18-21). 
Seek ye Jehovah while . . . found (Isa. 55 : 6, 7). 
Draw nigh to God, ... will draw nigh (James 4 : 8). 
5- Salvation : 

He was entreated,... Then Manasseh knew (13). 
Bring forth quickly the best robe (Luke 15 : 22, 23). 
The right to become children of God (John 1 : 12). 

To sit with him in. . . heavenly places (Eph. 2 : 4-6). 
6. Service : 
1. Took away the foreign gods (15). 
Put away... the old man (Eph. 4 : 22, 23). 
2. Built up the altar of Jehovah (16). 
Was dead, and is alive again (Luke 15 : 24). 

3. Commanded Judah to serve Jehovah (16). 

Then will I teach transgressors (Psa. 51 : 10-13). 
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There is a good deal of difference between wor- 
shiping the hosts of the Lord and worshiping the 
Lord of hosts. 

ad 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
Monday.—2 Chron. 33 : 1-13 . Manasseh’s sin and repentance 
Tuesday.—2 Chron. 33 : 14-20 . . . Evidences of repentance 
Wednesday.—2 Kings 21:9-16...... Grievous sins 
Thursday.—Deut. 29 : 21-29 Consequences of sin 
Friday.—Deut. 30 : I-10 Promises to the penitent 
Saturday.—Psalm 51 ........ . .Apenitent's prayer 
Sunday.—Luke 15 : 11-24. . . . . . . The prodigal’s return 
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Poverty is the parent of many more prayers than 


prosperity. 
al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for title and Golden Text. Whose son was 
Manasseh? Did this king begin his life well 
or ill? What did he rebuild? (High places.) 

To what idol did he raise altars? (Baal.) Where 
did he build altars to sun, moon, and stars? (In the 
temple court.) What awful thing did he do with his 
own children? What did he place in the holy of 
holies ? 

Into whose hands did God allow Manasseh to fall ? 
How did that king treat the king of Judah? To 
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what city did he take him captive? What result did 
his affliction have on Manasseh? To whom did he 
then pray, to his idols or to the true God? After he 
got back to Jerusalem, how did Manasseh show that 
his repentance was genuine ? 

Now put on the board the word Manasseh, Also 

ut a large R, as you see it below on the board. Did 
Wensmen obey the commands of God? No, he per- 
sistently disobeyed. Put down the word Rebels. 
Did the king have any good excuse for this dis- 
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obedience ? Was God patient with this king? Yes, 
for he stood his evil doings for many years before 
punishment came. At last what happened to Ma- 
nasseh on account of his sin? He was taken cap- 
tive. Yes, we may call that hisruin. Now put down 
the words And is Ruined. What great change took 
place in this wicked king's heart while he was in cap- 
tivity? He repented and prayed to God. Did God 
hear his prayer? Yes, and answered. Put down 
now the words Repents and is Restored. Now wipe 
out the word ‘‘ Manasseh,” and change the rest of 
the board so as to make it read ‘‘ Rebel and be 
Ruined,” ‘‘Repent and be Restored.” This is the 
teaching of this lesson for all time. Lead in prayer 
asking that we may at once repent of our sins, and 
call on God for pardon and future blessing. 
New York City. 
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There is never a step of sin so base but it leads to 


a baser. 
‘a 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs '’) 


**O for a closer walk with God."’ 
** Sinners, turn ; why will ye die ?"’ 


Psalm 2 + 1-12. 
(2:1-9. 3: 1-4.) 


‘Weary of earth, and laden with Psalm 51: 1-5. 
my sin.*’ ( I-S. 106: 1-4.) 
** The Lord is rich and merciful.’’ Psalm 51 : 10-17. 
*' Father, hear thy children’s call."’ (69 : 5-8. 107: 1-4.) 
‘*] was a wandering sheep."’ Psalm 32 : I-11. 
‘Come, let us to the Lord our God (44: 1-6. 66: 1-5.) 
with contrite hearts return."’ Psalm 94 : 1-14. 
‘*T need thee every hour."’ (129: 1-11. 189: I-11.) 


One man’s sin is usually many men's sorrow. 





Graded Helps'| 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: “The Lord is Thy Keeper.” 
“‘ Seek ye the Lord.” 


Lesson Material: Story of King Manasseh. 


Lesson Teaching: Though Sin Must be Punished, 
God is Ready to Forgive the Sinner when he 
Seeks the Lord. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Richard did so many naughty things to tease his 
brothers and sisters, and disobeyed his parents so 
often, that they sent him into his room to stay by 
himself until he was ready to do right. At first he 
didn’t care much, for he had his books to read and 
puzzles to play with, but by and by he felt lonesome, 
and when he heard the family at supper he began to 
feel sorry that he had been so troublesome, and made 
up his mind that when mother brought his supper to 
him he would tell her he was ready to do right. You 
know how glad she was to hear him say so, and how 
ready she was to forgive, but she wanted him to 
think it over until morning to be really sure that he 
meant it. Richard proved it by trying every day 
after that to do what he knew was right. 


Lesson. 


In to-day’s picture (see picture-roll) is a man who 
had to be shut away by himself because he did wrong. 
What kind of a room is he in? Even to-day there 
are many prisons for people who have done wrong, 
and cannot be trusted among other people. The man 
in our picture had been a rich and powerful king, 
yet because he sinned he was bound with chains, car- 
ried away from his home. His name was Manasseh. 


REVIEW. 


He had a good father, Hezekiah, who loved God. 
Two lessons taught us of Hezekiah (refer to the pic- 
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ture), how he prayed to God when the great army 
came and surrounded Jerusalem (sketch it). Be- 
cause Hezekiah said, ‘‘ With us is the Lord our God, 
to help us and to fight our battles,” God did help him. 
Another time, when Hezekiah was very sick, God 
heard his prayer, and added fifteen years to his life. 


LESSON. 


During those fifteen years, a little son was born in 
Hezekiah's family, and named Manasseh, (write it), 
of whom the king was very fond, but perhaps he 
didn't teach him to obey as he ought. When Ma- 
nasseh was only twelve years old his father died, and 
Manasseh became king In Jerusalem (write it), and 
was king a very long time, more than fifty years. 
While Hezekiah lived, he had cleansed the temple, 
taken away the idols and their altars, and taught the 
people to worship the God of heaven, just as we 
sing— 

. ‘* Though the heathen bow to idols 
They have made of wood and stone, 
We will have no gods before Thee, 
Thou art God, and thou alone.’’ 
(Little Branches, No. 2.) 


It seems strange, but Manasseh built up all these 
bad places again, and did evil in the sight of the 
Lord, like the heathen nations round about. (Read 
selections.) On the hills and high places he built 
altars, and made groves where they worshiped the 
host of heaven. Down in the valley he set A hor- 
rid idol, where very cruel things were done. esides 
this, right inside of the temple yard or courts, he 
built altars to the host of heaven, close beside where 
God's altar stood; and, worse than all, he set a carved 
image, or idol, which he had made right inside of 
God's house or holy temple, of which God had said, 
‘‘In this house,” etc. (vs. 7, 8). Because Manasseh 
sinned, the people or nation followed his example 
and did much evil, even worse than the heathen. 
God sent prophets to warn Manasseh and his people, 
but they would not hear. If Manasseh had done 
right, ma coa | the nation would have done right, 
too. Because hesinned they sinned. Our textsays, 
‘‘Righteousness (doing right) exalteth (lifts up) a 
nation; but sin is a reproach to any people.” Be- 
cause Manasseh Sinned, and would not listen, God 
knew he must be punished and Sent Away. A 
great army came from Assyria, and took Manasseh a 
prisoner in chains to Babylon. (Sketch it, and de- 
scribe the long journey.) here, in trouble and dis- 
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tress, he Repented, and was so Sorry for his wicked 
life that he Sought the Lord in prayer, as we see him 
in the picture. Isaiah had ben? 3 ‘*Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found; call ye upon him while he is 
near.” God heard his prayer, and let him go back to 
his kingdom in Jeruoalem (retrace the journey), and 
‘*Manasseh knew that the Lord was God.” 

He proved that he truly repented, for when he 
Returned to Jerusalem he took the idol out of the 
house of the Lord, and the altar he had built in Jeru- 
salem, and cast them out of the city (v. 15) ; then he 
built higher walls around the city, repaired God's 
altar, and sacrificed oe offerings and thank offer- 
ings, and commanded Judah to serve the Lord God 
of Israel ; but how much better it would have been 
if he had done right all his life. If we do right God 
will bless us ; if we do wrong God wil! surely pun- 
ish us. 

Peoria, ILL. 
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Men who worship mud soon get eyes and ears 


stopped up. 
<0 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


bar have in this lesson an ancient sketch of a 
man who, from his boyhood, lived a wicked 
life, wrought a vast amount of evil for many 
years, and at last through the discipline of affliction 
repented of his sins and found Read the 
accounts in 2 Chronicles 33: 1-20; 2 Kings 21: 1-8, 
and tell the story of Manasseh in your own words. 
Bring out its human interest, sothat your pupils will 
feel that they see themselves as they look on the 
Hebrew king moving under the eye of God, till he 
is made conscious of God's righteous retribution for 
sin and his compassion for the penitent. 
His Sinful Life. His evil ways began early, when 
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he was only twelve years old (v. 1). His father, the 
best of Israel's kings (2 Kings 18: 5), died when 
Manasseh was yetachild. But the aristocratic party 
in the nation, which was steeped in vice, seems to 
have got control of him already. He began at once 
to reverse his father’s policy (v. 3). The times of his 
es Ahaz were brought back, and worse. 

he vilest men and women lived in the courts of the 
holy temple of Jehovah (2 Kings 21 : 3, 4). The 
streets of Jerusalem ran with the blood of martyred 
prophets (2 Kings 21: 16). Every religion was toler- 
ated except that of Jehovah. 

Manasseh’s sin involved many in guilt. 
power to make his people righteous, but he seduced 
them to do evil. e persuaded them to greater 
wickedness than had been done by the nations which 
Jehovah had employed the children of Israel to 
destroy (v. 9). Show how the appetite for sin grows 
by what it feeds on. The sight of the wickedness he 
encouraged moved him to lead the people to greater 
sin. Such a man loses the power to value immortal 
souls. He becomes willing to use them as he would 
use coins to buy transient pleasures. He becomes 
wilfully ——— of the perils toward which he drifts 
(Vv. 10). anasseh and his people acted as though 
they had never heard of God’s punishment of the 
nations for sin. Show how fatal is the loss of sensi- 
tiveness to the destroying power of sin (Hosea 4: 6), 
of ears closed to the warning voice of God. Men 
hear it from the pulpit, read it in the Bible, see it 
illustrated in the lives of those around them, as 
though it could not apply tothem, This was always 
a wonder to the prophets (Jer. 2 : 11-13). The 
heathen clung to their idols, which were useless. 
But the people to whom God had revealed himself 
by wonderful deliverances were ready and eager to 
exchange him for the gods of their conquered ene- 
mies. o such men live now ? 

His Punishment. The nation, weakened by its 
vices, fell into calamities. Manasseh was carried in 
chains a captive to Babylon, the object of humiliation 
and insult. Rarely do unrepentant sinners find any 
alleviation in their afflictions, even those which are 
not the result of their evil doing. They lose friends, 
suffer disappointments, fall into sicknesses, and groan 
over their troubles with unsoothed hearts, except as 
time sears their wounds. Show what young men 
and women are throwing away who shut God out of 
their lives against the days when troubles must come. 

His Repentance. If ever a wretch was beyond the 
pale of divine mercy it was Manasseh. He had 
**done wickedly above all that the Amorites did.” 
He had sought to imitate the abominations of the 
Assyrians (v. 6). But behind every sorrow is a 
blessing if only one can see it. Manasseh as a 
prisoner in ~~ saw in its fulness what he had 


He had 


attempted in Jerusalem on a smaller scale. The 
lesson was effective 12, 13). He had sought to 
overthrow the faith of his father till he found himself 
overthrown. He thought contemptuously of Jehovah 
till he was compelled to think contemptuously of him- 
self. But by humbling himself before God he re- 
covered in some measure his lost manhood. He 
learned to know God, and he was restored to his 
kingdom. 

His Reformation. Temporal prosperity came back 
with holy purposes carried out. The walls of Jeru- 
salem rose again as ido. altars were thrown down 
(vs. 14-16). 

Suggestive Thoughts 


Impress on your pupils these truths: 

Repentance after a wicked life does not undo the 
evil that has been done. Long after Manasseh’s 
death his evil deeds were bringing forth untold 
misery. His son imitated his vices, but not his 
repentance (vs. 22, 23). 


The worship and service of God brings prosperity. 
Manasseh’s restoration was only a temporary check 
to the downward course of Judah, but great good 
has been wrought for centuries by the sight of this 
one man humbled to the dust in repentance and 
then lifting the nation during the rest of his life 
upward toward God. 

The consciousness of being wrong paralyzes our 
noblest faculties. Yet after true confession and for- 
giveness even such sinners can do what had seemed 
impossible. The blood of Christ that cleanseth from 
sin imparts divine strength. 

No one’s condition is hopeless. After a life of sin 
so awful that it became a proverb (2 Kings 21 : 17), 
Manasseh turned to God, and God met him as the 
father did the prodigal son (1 John 1 : 9). 

Boston. 
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They who will not remember His mercy will be 
reminded by his might. 





To the average boy or girl,Cld Testament times and 
scenes seem very far away. The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures arrest the wandering attention, and 
Socus it upon some real object of illuminating interest. 
Ten cents for twelve pictures and three maps, illustrat- 
ing the third quarter's lessons. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Manasseh’s Reactionary Reign 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Chron, 
33). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


Few kings of Israel or Judah seem to 
have deserved the adverse judgment 
expressed by the writer of the Book of 
Kings (2 Kings 21) more thoroughly than 
did Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah. His 
repentance came too late to be of any real | 
value to his unhappy country. He pro- | 
moted every kind of evil, undid, as far 
as was in his power, the reformation of 
Hezekiah, supported popular supersti- 
tions, and, in particular, gave counte- 
nance to the star worship of the Assy- 
rians. Naturally the prophets left suc- 
cessors who raised their voices in protest 
against such measures. Even any oppo- 
sition, however, was dangerous. eli- 
on variance with the king was treason. 
‘ing Manasseh tried to silence it in 
blood. According to 2 Kings 21 : 16, the 
streets flowed with the reddened stream. 
Apparently his vigorous policy was a 
success. For more than half a cen- 
tury no propket stood up and preached 
openly. 

Prevented from public utterance, the 
faithful prophets were not inactive. It 
is held by most students to-day that 
their activity took a literary turn and re- 
sulted in important publications, partly 
oxrophetical, partly historical, partl 
egal. Our conclusions in regard to all 
this have to be wholly conjectural. What 
we know relates to the prevalence of 
semi-heathenism. 

So far as Assyrian annals go, Manas- 
seh was a model tributary. His name 
is mentioned in the annals of Esarhad- 
don and of Assurbanapal. To the one 
he furnished timber, to the other a 
contingent of fighting men. His sub- 
mission gained him peace. 

The chronicler tells us that as a pun- 
ishment for his disregard of the divine 
word Manasseh was carried away to 
Babylon, whence, however, after hum- 
ble confession and prayer, Jehovah re- 
turned him to his own land. That his 
repentance was genuine became mani- 
fest in the fruitage of many religious 
reforms. 

At best these reforms were of little 
practical importance. The nation as a 
whole had become hopelessly devoted to 
the objects of his earlier devotion. He 
may have permitted his little grandson 
to come under the influence of the really 
noble men who were coming into promi- 
nence, but he could not undo the dis- 
astrous effects of his former policy. 
Thus both before and after his repent- 
ance Manasseh’s reign is tragic in its 
consequences. 








Il. Rererence LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will | 
be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon 
request, for a two-cent stamp. 

Professor H. P. Smith’s ‘‘ Old Testa- 
ment History” (56-59) has some excellent 
remarks on ‘he reign of Manasseh. 
Consult also Paton’s ‘‘ Early History of 
Syria and Palestine” (261, 262, 268, 270) | 
for explanations of the data from the | 
historical point of view. The most 
helpful review of the period is in Far- 
rar's ‘‘Second Kings” (351-370). Peak’s | 
article, ‘‘ Manasseh,”’ in Hastings’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, is excellent. 





III. Questions ror Stupy AND Discus- 
SION, 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- | 
consideration, to‘inembers of the class. ] | 
1. The Sudden Reaction. (1.) Is it! 
surprising that the young king, Manas- 
seh, was found to be opposed to his | 
father’s policy? (2.) How can we ac- 
count for the popular acquiescence in 
his measures ? 

2. What Manasseh Did. (3.) How | 
did he alter the temple of Jehovah ? 
(4.) What did he encourage his people 
todo (v. 3)? (5.) Was his motive merely | 
reactionary, or did he suppose that ~ 
was promoting the interest of the 
nation ? 

3. His Relations With his Assyrian 
Overlord. (6.) What were they during 


ful 


| [For general discussion under the leader’s directions.) 


| repentances, 
| but can never efface the long train of 


| at the command of God, on that memor- 


| meat or bone—was carefully gathered up 
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the greater part of his reign? (7.) What 
brought Manasseh to himself and to re- 
pentance ? 

4. His Repentance. (8.) How did he 
giveevidence of genuine repentance ? 
(9.) What does 2 Kings 21 suggest in 
regard to the tragic consequences of his 
reign ? 

5. His Balance of Influence. (10.) In 
view of the character of his son and 
the evils against which Josiah eon- 
tended, was his repentance effective ? 


IV. Leapinc THovucur. 


The tragic lesson of Manasseh’s life 
is the comparative futility of death-bed 
They avail for the sinner, 


bitter consequences, 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


oe 
The Aftermath of Kadesh 


(Continued from page 389) 
sacrificial feast which Moses instituted, 


able night of deliverance from the angel 
of death in the land of Egypt, more 
than thirty centuries ago. The whole 
story of the passover never seemed so 
real before. The men ate in haste. Por- 
tions were taken to the women in their 
tents. Whatever remained of the lamb— 


and burned in the fire.’’ After the feast 
the Samaritans continued in prayer until 
daybreak, when they returned to their 
tents, for the seven days’ feast of unleav- 
ened bread. 

It was from such scenes as this, in 
such surroundings, so rich in Oriental 
color, so full of suggestion to the Bible 
student, that Trumbull drew a wealth of 
deductions for his future study and 
researches. Shortly before he left Pales- 
tine he'wrote to ‘Mrs. Trumbull : 


The more I see of the East the more im- 
portant to me my visit to it becomes. It 
actually seems as if I should be a totally dif- 
ferent person on my return, f God brings me 
to my home and work again. All that I 
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and the little family in your 
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low with pliant mind wherever its true 
and deepest meaning might lead. When, 
therefore, he ran across a reference to 





have ever learned up to this time has now 
new relations ; and all that I may learn by | 


future study will come into a new atmos- | 
| phere of thought and feeling, and be viewed | 
| in a new light of understanding. 


that I shall be a tenfold better editor and 
Bible class teacher because of this visit. I 
pray that I may be a truer child of God and 
follower of Jesus Christ in my home and 
personal life as a result of the lessons I am 
learning. 


When Mr. Trumbull reached home 


in May, he at once began the prepara- | 


tion of his volume on Kadesh-barnea. 
His health was splendidly restored, he 
was ready for work, and he set himself 
to the new task with ardor, and, as it 
proved in the end, with consummate 


| skill, 


Trumbull had studied neither Greek 
nor Hebrew as the schools count study, 
nor was. he familiar with any modern 
language other than his mother tongue. 
Yet he must apply the test of scholarship 
to his discovery of Kadesh-barnea ; he 
must scientifically prove his conclusions, 
a course that would carry him far in the 
linguistic field, as he very soon discov- 
ered. For the literature bearing on the 
exodus and the wandering, and on the 
geography and topography of the Arabian 
peninsula was not sufficiently full in 
English for his purpose. Just here a 
peculiarity of his intellect came into full 
play. 

While he was familiar with no foreign 
tongue, his intuitive sense of word signi- 
ficance enabled him to trace key-words 
through their dictionary meanings to the 
shade of meaning which they had when 
used in varied connections, A word to 
him was no mere label. It had life and 


a German or a Hebrew treatise in his 


| investigations, he would get the book, 


look up the reference, study the passage 
as best he could with the aid of a dic- 


I believe | tionary, and if he found anything he 


| wanted, he would turn it over to an ex- 

pert for full translation. A learned min- 
| ister who attended his Bible class was 

asked if Trumbull understood Hebrew. 
‘He does, and he doesn't,’’ was the 
answer. ‘‘He never learned it as a 
language, but somehow he gets at all that 
a knowledge of it could do for him.’’ 

In his two years and a half of study 

| with his discovery of Kadesh-barnea as a 
| starting-point, Trumbull became freely 
| conversant with the world’ s biblical schol- 
| arship. While pushing forward with 
| ever-enlarging plans for The Sunday 
| School Times, and never abating his 
editorial writing or church and Sunday- 
| school work, Trumbull examined more 
|than two thousand volumes in seven 
languages, in the principal libraries of 
America, and maintained an active cor- 
respondence with European scholars in 
| his search for all the light that foreign 
| libraries could give him."’ 

In all this difficult and taxing work he 
| had by his side an assistant such as few 
/men have ever known, a young Scotch- 
man named John T. Napier, who died 
before his name had become known out- 
side a comparatively small circle. Of 
him Trumbull wrote : 

‘‘In breadth and thoroughness of 
scholarship, in clearness of thought, in 
| quickness of perception, in delicacy of 

sentiment, and in versatility of intellect- 
ual power, Mr. Napier was the most re- 
markable man I have ever known. As 
a scholar in Hebrew, in Arabic, and 





fluency and elasticity, and he coukid fol- 


in Egyptian, he certainly had few peers 





in America.... He claimed nothing, 
he sought nothing, for himself... . 
Without his aid I could not have accom- 
plished even a tithe of the work I have 
been permitted to compass... and for 
his abounding and unselfish service I am 
profoundly grateful.’’ 

Aside from its value as a contribution 
to biblical research Dr. Trumbull’s 
‘‘ Kadesh-barnea’’ repays study as ex- 
hibiting a method of marshaling evidence 
overwhelmingly, with German thorough- 
ness, British force, and American pro- 
clivity for following a trail to the very 
end. Trumbull shows why Kadesh has 
any importance, discusses in close detail 
the biblical indications of its site, con- 
siders the ancient references to it outside 
the Bible text, including a study of the 
Egyptian records, the Apocrypha, the 
rabbinical writings, and the early Chris- 
tian name lists. Then he proceeds to set 
forth in vivid narrative the story of at- 
tempts at its identifying from the elev- 
enth century to the days of Robinson 
and Rowlands and Palmer and Holland, 
following with the absorbing account of 
his own visit, and a masterly comparison 
of the evidence for and against the eigh- 
teen suggested sites. 

And then, as though his tireless energy 
of research could not be satisfied with 
having found the long lost site of the 
Israelitish rallying station, and out of 
the fulness of the rising tide of a passion 
for research Trumbull closes his volume 
with a study of the route of the exodus, 
pivoting his conclusions on his study of 
the location of the Great Wall of Egypt, 
and the Red Sea crossing. It was Henry 
Clay Trumbull’ s way to supplement what- 
ever he had done with all that he could 
do, and the supplement was often not 
less valuable than that to which it was 
added. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








July 30, 1905. Missions in Japan. 
(Micah 5 : 2, 4, 12, 13-) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Why undertake missions? (Matt. 
28 : 18-20), 

TUES.—Why mission study? (Isa. 34 : 
16, 17). 

WED.—Why we pray (2 Thess. 3 : 1:5). 
‘THURS.—Why we give (1 Chron. 29 : 


-13). 
FRI.—Why we send (Rom. fo : 10-15). 
SAT.—The missionary motive (2 Cor. 5 : 
11-15). 











How old are missions in Japan, and how 
successful ? . 

How are Christians prominent in public life 
in Rat has Christian Endeavor accomplished 
in Japan? 

HE first Protestant missionaries in 
Japan were Williams and Liggins, 
of the American Protestant Epis- 

copal Church, who arrived in June, 
1859, Hepburn, of the American Pres- 
byterian Church, who arrived in Octo- 
ber, 1859, and Verbeck, of the American 
Dutch Reformed Church, who arrived 
in November, 1859. 


% 


These are the men who did more than 
any others from the outside world to 
help Japan in her new life. When Dr. 
Verbeck died the Japan Daily Mail said: 
‘* How much aid he rendered the politi- 
cians of the Meiji Era in carrying out 
their progressive campaign, we cannot 
begin to estimate.” ‘* The present civ- 
ilization of Japan owes much to his ser- 
vices,” said the Kokumin no Tomo at 
the time of his death.: ‘*Of the distin-’ 
guished statesmen and scholars of , the 
present,. many .are those who studied 
‘under his guidance. That during his 
forty years’ residence in this land, he 
could witness the germ, the flower, and 
fruit of his labor, must have been grati- 
fying tohim. It should be remembered 
by our people that this benefactor, 
teacher and friend of Japan, prayed for 
the welfare of this empire until he 
breathed his last."". When Dr. and Mrs. 
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colleges, both among the instructors and 
students, Christians are found in abnor- 
mal numbers. The same is true of the 
students sent abroad at government ex- 
pense. There are, it is said, at the 
present time six graduates of one of 
the best government colleges studying 
abroad, and among these five are Chris- 
tians. 

**Not less than three of the great 
dailies of Tokyo are largely in the 
hands of Christian men, while in the 


the head of departments on the editorial 
staff.” ya 


The total number of Protestant Chris- 
tians in Japan was, in 1900, 42,835. 
There are 12,529 in mission schools and 
1,817 Japanese Christian workers; and 
772 foreign missionaries. 


A 


13 he celebrated his ninetieth birth- 
day, and on that day he received from 
the Pe rm Minister in Washington 
the following appreciative and appreci- 
ated telegram: 

‘*It is my pleasant duty to announce 
to you on this anniversary of your nine- 
tieth birthday, that His Majesty the 
Emperor has been pleased to confer 
upon you the third class of Imperial 
Order of the Rising Sun, in recognition 
of the valuable service rendered to 
Japan while you lived there, by making 
important contributions to the advance- 
ment of English education among. our 
people, and also of the friendly interest 
you have since then continually dis- 
played in the progress of the Empire. 

‘**I also desire to take the opportunity 
to express on my own behalf the most 
sincere congratulations upon this happy 
occasion. 

‘* (Signed) I, TAKAHIRA, 
‘* Japanese Minister.” 
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Is it not worth while to work and pray 
to reach such peaple. and.te help them 
with the help of Christ ? 


Calendar of Coming 
Conventions 


Rhode Island, at Providence . Octoberero, 11 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia . October 11-13 
New Brunswick, at Moncton. . October 10-12 





Hepburn left Japan in 1892, after thirty- 
three years’ work, the Japan Gazette 
said: ‘‘ We may rest quite assured that 
it was the daily lives of Dr. Hepburn 
and his fellow-workers in the earl 
days which moved Japan first to tol- 
erate and then to welcome missionaries 
to these shores, and it is to the mission- 
aries that Japan owes the greater part 
of her present advancement. 


< 


How deep and strong a hold Chris- 
tianity has taken upon the life of the 
nation is shown in the way it has won 
so great and disproportionate a number 
of influential men. 
sionary Conference in rgot Dr. D. C. 
Greene said: 

‘Inthe first Diet, besides the speaker, 
the Chairman of the Whole and eleven 
other members were Christians out of the 
three hundred members of the House, — 
nearly nine times the normal propor- 
tion. In subsequent Diets the propor- 
tion has never been less than four times 
the normal. In the present Diet, be- 
sides the speaker, thirteen members of 
the House are Christians, and among 
them are to be found some of the most 
efficient men in the Diet. One of them 
was elected in a strongly Buddhist dis- 
trict by a majority of five to one. 

‘‘In the Executive Committee of the 
great Liberal Party last year, two of the 
three members were Christians, while 
for the present year the ratio is one to 
three in the same committee. 

‘In the army there are said to be 155 
Christian officers, that is, about three 
per cent. In the navy, too, there is a 
goodly proportion of Christian officers, 
including two or three of high rank. 
The late Rear Admiral Serata was a 
most ardent Christian and prominent in 
the activities of the Church. 

“In the universities and government 


At the Tokyo Mis- | 


Maine, at Portland. ..... October 11-13 
| Vermont, at St. Johnsbury . October 17-19 

Nova Scotim, at Amherst. . . . October 24-26 
| Ontario, at London . . . « » October 24-26 
Maryland, at Baltimore . . . . October 26, 27 
Connecticut, at Hartford. . .. November 7-10 
Michigan, at Traverse City . November 14-16 





Wanted To Sleep 
Curious That a Tired Preacher Should 
Have Such Desire 
A minister speaks of the curious effect 
| of Grape-Nuts food on him and how it 
| has relieved him. 
| ‘** You will doubtless understand how 
the suffering with indigestion with which 
I used to be troubled made my work an 
| almost unendurable burden, and why it 
was that after my Sabbath duties had 
been performed, deep was a stranger to 
my pillow till nearly daylight. 
‘*T had to be very careful as to what I 


} ate, and even with all my care I experi- 
|enced poignant physical distress after 


meals, and my food never satisfied me. 
‘*Six months have elapsed since I be- 


gan to use Grape-Nuts food, and the ben- 


efits I have derived from it are very 
definite. 


| time Grape-Nuts appeared on our table. 
I find that by eating a dish of it after my 


Sabbath work is done, (and I always do 
| SO now) my nerves are quieted and rest 


| and refreshing sleep are ensured me. I 


value. . It is invariably on our table—we 
| feel that we need it to complete the 
meal—and our children will eat Grape- 


Nuts when they cannot be persuaded to 
Name given by 


touch anything else.” 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There's a reason. 
Read the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville,” ‘n each pkg. 


case of several others Christians are at | 


Dr. Hepburn is still living. On March | 


I no longer suffer from indi- 
gestion, and I began to improve from the | 


feel that I could not possibly do without 
Grape-Nuts food, now that I know its 
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FOR THE PRESENT-DAY STUDENT 
THE AMERICAN STANDARD 
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is invaluable. It gives the 
Scriptures in clear English as 
it is understood to-day, yet 
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declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year ri htly 
| strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
in the advertisements that are not de- 


clined Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


second-class matter 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 











| 
A ‘Ninety Page Booklet Free 


Send a Postal Card Before Going on Your 
Vacation 








Where are you going on your vacation ? 
A beautiful booklet of 90 pages, containing 
over fifty half-tone illustrations, also a list of 
about two thousand resorts, railroad rates 
and hotel rates and choice descriptive read- 
ing, will be sent free. Just write your ad-| The Sunday School Times is published 
dress on a postal card. We’ll understand | Weekly at the following rates, for either old or 

we , a My new subscribers. ‘Uhese rates include postage: 
what you want. D. J. Flanders, General 


75 ct Five or more copies, either to 
Passenger & Ticket Agent, Boston & Maine cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
Railroad, Boston. 


| age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
- - | 75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ i 00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

" . One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Three Days to California 


This is the fast time between Chicago and 
San Francisco made by The Overland Lim- 
ited. Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chi- 
cago, 6.05 P.M., arrives San Francisco the 
third day in time for dinner. Route: Chi- | 


cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, Union | ‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
tiga » — . countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
I acific, and Southern Pacific line. the following rate, which incindes postage : 


(Ine copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

‘ive or more copies, in a package to one address, 

Ini > yo wet “hi 5 shillings each. 

Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 10.25 For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 

P.M. daily, and takes a few hours longer to | noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
: or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 

make the run. Geo. J. Lincoln, Commer- | paper to be ma‘le4 direct from Philadelphia to the 


. M d ‘ subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
cial agent, 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Company. 


see han a ane —" | THe SuNDAY Scnoot Times Co., Publishers, 
'Read Prudential A‘viisement: | 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Another good train for California leaves 





















































This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who iares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ether. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 














AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


issued these New Editions of the 


MERICAN STANDARD REVISED BIBLE 


fend for fees emcees its at 
Minion ment 
Minion Simo. «2 2 ee 


iprce list 
Pulpit Bible, 


Bibles at Cost for Missionary & Sunday School Work 
BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 

















Advertisement. 
it will pay you. 


Read Prudential 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


(Lesson for JULY 30) JULY 15, 1905 


AN UNUSUAL BOND 


with Federal and State Supervision, 


and Corporate 








the high 
Upon Bib bean rip “ . 
of the Q 


Attorney Seed of the 
which it is issued. 


The conserv 
value of the pr 
mortgage-liens 


First National Bank Bidg.. 
CHICAGO 


References: Dun's or Bradstreet's Com- 











Sire To Son 


Boy Can Sometimes Learn From His 
Pather 
When you catch them young enough 
you can usually make your sons profit by 
your own experience. 
Afterwards, it's different. 


his father had learned : 


‘*My husband was always fond of cof- | 
fee, and after his business took him fre- | 
into a German community he | 


—_ 
rank it more, with the result that he suf- 
fered greately with pains and despond- 
ency, till, as he says, ‘coffee nearly 
killed me!’ So he stopped using it, and 
began to drink Postum Coffee. It re- 
lieved him; and in a ver 
pains were allayed, and the des 
which had nearly driven him crazy 
ceased to trouble him. 

wal 
ever since he was weaned, from stomach 
troubles. He could not properly digest 
the milk he drank. It passed in hard 
lumps, sometimes large and again like 
onal 
in the doctor. 
again and again. 

** We use 
um Coffee occasionally, and as I saw that 
he relished it and realized how much 
good it had done his father, I began to 
ut a little in his bottle of milk. The ef- 
ect was so salutary that I gradually in- 
creased the quanity, till at last I used 
only enough milk to give it color. He 
thrived wonderfully on it. He is over 
two years old now, and his digestion is all 
right. Postum has made him uncom- 
monly large and strong and healthy. I 
give him a bottle full four times a day.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Read the little book, 
Wellville,” in each pkg. 


‘The Road to 





A lady tells | 
how her son was made to profit by what | 


y short time his | 
ndency | 


y little boy, a year old, had suffered | 


pellets, and we would have to call | 
But the trouble returned, | 


to give him a taste of Post- | 


cial A or to any Chicago Bank. 


Responsibility 


-~ 


co 


Slate in | as $15,000 of the bonds maturing in 
1915 are $100 denomination. 


‘ 


TROWBRIDGE 
@ NIVER CO. 
60 State Street 


send circulars ¢ 
Bonds 


full information 
d upon application 


First | ‘hree -and- three-fourths times the 





nity for 
to ex- 
37 and 41 
¢ 6), bond, 


wt Pere 




















THE MODERN WAY TO OLD MEXICO 





Operates 
Luxurious 
Pullman 
Equipment 
in 
Vestibuled 
Trains 


Mexican 





The 


Railway 


Central 





Over 


Standard 
Gauge 
Track 





extensive 
jungles ; 
snow-capped mountains ; 
quaint and picturesque. 


ourney in foreign countries. 


Valley of Mexico. 


sion tickets at reduced rates on sa 


City ; 


< Chicago, II1.; 
rust 


28 Marquette Buildin 
boee Cincinnati, 


©: 


. D. MURDOCK 
a. Traffic Manager. 


w. 


A Trip Over the Mexican Central Railway affords the sights and experiences of an 
You don't have to go to India to see tropical 
egypt to look at pyramids, mummies, and ancient temples ; 
and Italy for antique art. 
The tremendous difference in altitudes affords every ace | 

of climate, from the tropics on the coast to the cool and invigorating climate of the hig 
The Aztec ruins, the homes and churches of the Spanish Conquer- 
ors, and the scenes which mark the varying fortunes of the Mexican Republic, unite to 
give an historic and romantic interest to a journey in Mexico which makes it some- 
thing long to be remembered and enjores in the recollection. 
all the year around 


Mexico abounds i 


pM 


re" Agent. 


Switzerland for 


Nine months excur- 
from all U. S. points. 


Write for information and literature on Mexico to General Agents, at 25 Broad Street, New York 
209 Commercial Building, 
96 Crocker Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


K. MACDOUGALD 
Asst, General Passen 


MEXICO CI’ 


St. Louis, Mo.; 


TEMPLE 


n all that is 


1432 Union 


1 Agent. 





Pears 


tenance” is pro- 


duced by ordinary 


soaps. 
The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 


refinement. Pears’ 


leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


New England 
CONSERVATO 
OF MUSIC... 


Huntington Ave., BOSTON, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


To be a student here is to enjoy privileges 
in a musical education that are within the 
reach of no other school in this country or 
in Europe. 

A steady growth of over fifty years has led 
to the perfect equipment and rich experi- 
ence that makes it unsivaled in its ad 
ages to the student of music. 

Every department under special masters. 

Class or private instruction. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments 
and Vocal Music Courses are supplemented 
by such other branches as Composition, His- 
tory of Music, Theory, Literature, Diction, 
Choir Training, Plainsong Accompaniment, 
and Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course 
inone year. The Normal Department trains 
for intelligent and practical teaching in con- 
formity with Conservative Methods. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and 
recitals, the opportunities of ensemble prac- 
tice and appearing before audiences and the 
daily associations are in valuable ad vantages 
to the music student. Diplomas are granted 
to those satisfactorily finishing their courses, 
and graduates are eagerly sought as teachers 
and musicians. 


Por particulars and year book, address, 





Founded 
1858. 





THE SUCCESSFUL 


Relief for 


. 
Indiges- 
. 
tion 
Distress after Meals, Sick Stomach 
Nearly two generations of satisfied users testify to its 
great medicinal value. Simple, Pleasant, 
Reliable. It has been 
sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, soc. and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York 











Mary Baldwin Seminary 





| NEED 


' Carswell Institute, 2315-17 N. 7th St., 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Staunton, Virginia. 

Term begins Sept. 7, 1905. In Shenandoah Valley of 

Virginia. 290 students from 31 states st season. 

Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 

Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


MERCERSBURG, PA. Aims to teach boys thor- 
ough habits of study, broad attainments, sound judg- 
ment, and Christian manliness. Terms moderate. 


Address \ddress William Mana Irvine, Ph.D., President. 








wy STAMMER Koz 


The one place where the CAUSE is corrected, and 
a real, permanent cure made. Summer rates. 


Phila. | 


TH, GENQINE MENFELY 


ed cop rand tin 
mote moat uartee 


a aterviiet. Wes 


BELLS 


highest class hells in the wry 


t ‘Troy P. O., 





CHURCH BELLS 


Superior Copper and Tin. 
McSHAN BELL FOUNDRY, 


CHIMES 
and PEALS 


Get our price. 
Baltimore, Md. 





| THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectri-, : or oil. Send 
dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. F 


rink, 5st Pearl St., 


New York. 





‘Read Prudential 


Advertisement. 


it will pay you. 





LIGHT | 


0 as. .* samples 
The Tahoe Jergens Co., 





